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Events of the Geek. 





INDEPENDENCE Day has been celebrated in London 
as if it were an American City, and there had never been 
an English King known as George III. The Stars and 
Stripes were shown as the national emblem, and 
emotionally the two countries felt as though they had 
never been sundered. That is an event of great signifi- 
cance, and we hope it will be rightly and nobly 
interpreted, America is the determinant power in the 
Western Alliance. But the determination is an act of 
moral more even than of material force. Hitherto the 
United States has led us in policy. She must 
go on leading us, and remember, too, the 
true significance of her initiative. America 
came into the war to deliver a “knock-out blow”’ to 
Germany’s conception of politics, not merely to lay her 
armies in the dust. When the first aim has been 
achieved, the second disappears. It is not the million 
or the two millions of America’s men in arms that is 
her contribution to the Allied cause. It is the hundred 
millions of Americans who stand behind them, and the 
liberating idea which their President communicated to 
his country and to the world, 

* * * 
Tue German offensive is still in the state of prepara- 
Many reasons have been suggested for the long 
delay ; but it is due to no one factor. Ludendorf set out 


tion. 


in March to checkmate in three moves. This was the’ 


worst he conceived possible. The best was a swift cutting 
of the links which bound the British and the French, and 
the rest would be merely the development of the success. 
As soon as it was found that the chance had been missed, 
Ludendorf set himself to the slower and less congenial 
plan of reducing as great an extent of the line as possible 
to fluidity, and of reducing, at the same time, the Allied 
working margin of reserves. By this means a phase 
would be produced in which the Allied reserves would be 
weakest at the very time when the improvised defences 
called for more men and several widely distant areas 
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demanded instant reinforcement. That phase ought to 
have come by this time. But it has cost more men to 
produce only a semblance of it, and hence the German 
Staff finds itself confronted with the necessity of making 
its third move when its own resources are smaller and the 
Allies’ greater than they should have been. This is pre- 
sumably the last move, and the plan will be to strike 
some great blow and then to go on until the decision is 
achieved, or until the countermove puts it for ever out 
of the German reach. Hence the prolonged preparation. 
Only surprise can give the Germans a fighting chance, 
and in view of the extraordinary efforts of the Allied 
airmen to discover the enemy’s movements, the concen- 
tration is being made, perforce, more slowly. 
* * * 


It is possible that the influenza epidemic has some- 
thing to do with the delay, since the hospitals must be 
reasonably clear before a costly series of operations. 
But the true causes are the necessity of acheving 
decisive success, the efforts to achieve surprise, and the 
Mean- 
while, the United States has sent over a million men 
across the seas, and the possibilities of decisive results 
for the Germans grow weaker every day From the 
beginning the German plan turned upon the final 
reserves available, and with a reinforcement since the 
beginning of the offensive that is larger than our loss, we 
can feel more assured as to our chances in the field. 
Mere men, of course, cannot turn the scale. It is only 
trained men that count; but the Germans have to leave 
weakened units on many sectors where the Americans 
are getting useful training. 

* * * 


mechanism of concentration and reinforcement. 


It is worthy of note that the losses by submarine 
come to less than one in 3,000, a ratio of loss that is 
accounted as accurate as one may expect in even the most 
careful scientific research. We cannot be sure that the 
submarine menace has ceased to be a very formidable 
element in our calculations; but where it is unable to 
prevent 600,000 men crossing the Atlantic in three 
months we may at least claim that it has completely failed 
as a military weapon. 

“ ¥ * 

Meanwhile, pending Ludendorf’s final move, the 
gravity of which it is idle to minimize, the Allies are 
gaining useful local successes. The Italians have now 
recaptured most of the ground lost in the recent offen- 
sive. Some positions in the hills would have been 
useful jumping-off ground for the next attack, and it is 
imperative that the thin rim of high ground that over- 
looks the plain should not be dominated by the enemy. 
Day by day position after position has been recovered, 
and with it Austrian prisoners have been taken. It has 
been officially admitted that the enemy losses were 
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100,000, and this is hardly likely to be the true figure, 
any more than the estimate of Italian prisoners. The 
Austrians undoubtedly suffered a heavy reverse, and it is 
reported that drastic changes are being made in the 
high command, von Below returning to Italy from the 
inhospitable Arras sector“and Arz, the victor of Brest, 
sinking into a modest obscurity with Hotzendorf, the 
on 
pioneer of a number of brilliant failures, for company. 
The British have won and almost completely lost some 
high ground north-west of Albert, and the French have 
eased their positions east of Villers Cotterets. Each of 
these operations has been useful in its way ; but when we 
measure the great events upon the eve of which we stand, 
we cannot feel that they are of much account. 
: * * x 

The proclamation of Sinn Fein as “a dangerous 
organization ’’ leaves Ireland in the grip of a system of 
coercion more absolute and more military in form than 
has existed since the Act of Union, and unqualified by a 
single plan of reform. It is a disgrace to Liberalism 
that) such an administration should be ordered by one 
member of its party, and controlled and excused in 
Parliament by another. The Irish retort is the mourn- 
ful and indignant rhetoric of the address of protest to 
President Wilson. No such bitter indictment of British 
policy has been framed for over a hundred years, and no 
British Minister, since Castlereagh, has come nearer than 
Mr. George to deserving it. Some qualification there 
shou’ 1 be. The country has been brought to the verge of 
acce ting Home Rule; weakness and faithlessness, and 
the confusion of war, joined to the tragic impatience of 
the Irish rebellion, must count against its leaders more 
than any abstract zeal for tyranny. But thus it_is 
to-day. The country which stands for an independent 
Bohemia governs Ireland by military law. The Irish 
recall, in some moving sentences, the ill requital of their 
contribution to the struggle :— 

“In the face of persistent discouragements, Irish 
chivalry remained ardent and aflame in the first years 
of the war. Tens of thousands of the children of the 
Gael have perished in the conflict. Their bones bleach 
upon the soil of Flanders, or moulder beneath the waves 
of Suvla Bay. The slopes of Gallipoli, the sands of 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Judea afford them sepulture. 
Mons and Ypres provide their monuments. Wherever 
the battle line extends, from the English Channel to 
the Persian Gulf, their ghostly voices whisper a response 
to the roll-call of the guardian-spirits of Liberty. What 
is their reward? The spot on earth they loved best, 
the land to which they owed their first duty, and which 
they hoped their sacrifices might help to freedom, lies 
unredeemed under an age-long thraldom. So, too, would 
it forever lie were every man and every youth within 
the shores of Ireland to immolate himself in England’s 
service, unless the clamor of a dominant caste be rebuked 
and stilled.’’ 

What is the answer to this indictment? 


< % * 


An important document, dated Moscow, May 18th, 
defines the sense in which the more democratic parties 
opposed to the Bolshevi:.. desire the aid of the Allies. 
It is a resolution passed by the Inter-party Council of 
the dissolved Constituent Assembly, and reflects the 
views of the Social Revolutionaries and the Minsheviks. 
After referring to the continued danger of German 
invasion and to ‘‘the alarming rumors of a Japanese 
descent in the Far East,’’ it goes on to declare that 
“ Russia’ does not recognize the peace of Brest, con- 
siders herself still bound to the Allies, and still at war 
with the Germans. But the Council will not acquiesce 
“in a violation of the sovereignty of Russia by the 
Allied Powers, in an occupation of Russian territory, or 
in an interference in the internal affairs of Russia.’ 
Allies’ forces can be admitted only with the consent of 





> 


“ Russia,’’ solely for the strategic purpose of a struggle 
against Germany, and only then, if action is taken “in 
common by all the Allied Powers.” This important 
declaration undoubtedly distinguishes the Moderate 
Socialists from some of the voices which are calling for 


intervention. It does not ask for aid against the 
Bolsheviks. 


* * * 


Bur there is a tragic ambiguity about the word 
“ Russia.”’ If “ Russia” means a prescribed Committee 
secretly meeting in Moscow which calls in Allied troops, 
ostensibly to fight the Germans, it is fairly obvious that 
the first task of the Allied troops would be to dispose of 
the resistance of the Bolshevik Government and the Red 
Guards. That may be represented as an incident in the 
war against Germany, but it would actually be a 
political intervention. If, on the other hand, this 
Council had first made itself the de facto Government of 
Russia, and then asked for Allied aid, there could be no 
political objection to rendering it, though there might 
be grave military difficulties. Is Russia, “ worn-out ”’ on 
Kerensky’s confession in November, better able and 
more willing to fight Germany now? Unfortunately, the 
cry for intervention comes also from other quarters. 
M. Bourtseff, who is, or used to be, a Revolutionary 
Socialist, rejects the leadership of Kerensky, and in a 
telegram to the ‘‘ Matin ’’ describes all the anti-Bolshevik 
forces as united under the Grand Duke Michael. That 
prince has issued a proclamation graciously pardoning 
all who took part in the revolution. This movement, 
then, is avowedly for a Monarchist restoration. 

* * * 

THERE has been no more alarming debate since the 
war began than that which Mr. Roch raised on Tuesday, 
over the calling up of 30,000 exempted men from agri- 
culture. He pointed out that the taking of these skilled 
men would often mean that the farmers would have to 
turn the cattle into fields which could not be reaped, 
and, further, that farmers so treated this year will not 
sow their fields for next year. Mr. Prothero, in defend- 
ing the military decision to which he has bowed, went 
almost further in deploring it than Mr. Roch himself. 
The farmers would have the right to say that they had 
been “betrayed.’’ He could not say that enough men 
had been left to save the harvest. The men now being 
taken are not only skilled men, but mostly ‘“ key-men, 
without whom the unskilled masses of Labor would be 
an unmanageable crowd.’’ To all this he answered that. 
there is “‘ predominant overmastering need for men for 
military service,’’ and to excuse haste, he announced 
that men called up now will be in the actual firing line 
in the course of September. This view of the emergency 
in France is certainly not that which our controlled Press 
conveys, and if it is a just view, then the wholetruth about 
our losses is not being told. But how, even in that case, 
are we to reconcile the imperative need for these 30,000 
men with the arrival of over a million Americans in 
France? Will they not be ready for the firing-line before 
September ? 

Tue formation in France of a little “army’’ of 
Tchecho-Slovak volunteers has been made the occasion 
for a momentous declaration of French policy. M. 
Poincaré presented the legion with a flag, and at the 
same time M. Pichon wrote an official letter of recogni- 
tion to the Tchecho-Slovak Council. In this he formally 
announces that “the Government of the Republic deems 
it equitable and necessary to proclaim the rights of your 
nation to independence.’’ The létter goes on to dwell 
on the historic status of Bohemia as an independant state, 
and hopes that “the Tchecho-Slovak State may soon 
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become by the common effort of all the Allies, in close 
union with Poland and the Jugo-Slav State, an impass- 
able barrier to Germanic aggression.’’ In a formal 
telegram to Mr. Balfour, M. Pichon recognises as just, 
and declares that the Government of the Republic will 
“support with all its good will,’’ the aspirations of the 
Tehecho-Slovak people to ‘independence.’’ Mr. 
Balfour’s reply, though less explicit, states that His 
Majesty’s Government “fully associates’’ itself with 
these sentiments. 
* * * 

_France, then, is definitely committed to the creation 
of an independent Bobemia, and is apparently warranted 
in believing that she speaks for the Allies. Mr. 
Lansing’s latest statement was scarcely less explicit. 
“Independence”” is a new word in_ these mani- 
festoes, which have hitherto talked vaguely of 
“liberating” the Austrian Slavs. One cannot 
restore the independence of Bohemia (to say nothing 
of adding to it the Slovak country) without a total dis- 
memberment of Austria-Hungary, and that in its turn 
implies the most crushing military victory. On the one 
hand, Mr. Lloyd George has told British Labor that we 
are not fighting to dismember Austria. On the other, 
M. Pichon assures the Tchechs that this is certainly our 
aim. Which of the two does diplomacy deceive, or does 
it merely deceive itself? 

* * * 


WHILE the idea of some kind of League of Nations to 
prevent war makes such progress in the official world 
and with public opinion that it has ceased to be a con- 
tentious issue, there is no pause in our organization for 
an economic “ war after war.’’ Mr. Bonar Law and the 
Premier opened the Inter-Parliamentary Commercial 
Conference on Tuesday, which appears to have for its 
chief purpose the organization of this war. Sir Watson 
Rutherford opened its busiaess, by laying before it the 
report of the Commercial Committee of the House of 
Commons. He appears to regard all foreign trade as a 
sort of war. ‘‘ The signing of peace would be the signal 
for the renewed outbreak of commercial hostilities.’’ He 
feared that a total boycott of the German-speaking 
peoples would be impracticable ‘‘ beyond a very limited 
number of years.’’ The alternative was restriction and 
regulation, preferential trading and differential tariffs. 
He insisted that the Allies must reserve raw materials 
for their own use, caring in the second place for neutrals, 
and, “thirdly, if there were any surplus, our enemies 
might be considered, but, of course, at higher prices.’’ 
Presumably, he realizes that only a Germany beaten to 
her knees will accept these terms. Is he then prepared 
to prolong the bloodshed merely in order to ensure the 
commercial ruin of a rival? 

* * * 


THESE views are given to the world as those of the 
House of Commons, and we are asked to accept as sincere 
the lip-service to the idea of a League of Nations of the 
men who proclaim’ them. Speaking for the Foreign 
Office, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland endorsed this pro- 
gramme, adding only the hope that when ‘“‘ some years 
had passed’’ after the conclusion of peace, Germany 
might be admitted to the society of nations. How does 
he envisage those years? Does he imagine that the 
Junkers will spend them in a penitential retreat? To 
all this promiscuous folly the official Liberal Party 
opposes—silence. 

* * * 

Tuat the Government of the country is in the hands 
of its “stunt’’ journalism, is well known. But the 
extent of its degradation has been revealed by the episode 





of the agitation for the internment of enemy aliens. The 
agitation was futile and irrelevant. We are engaged in 
a gigantic war, and are at a critical stage of it. It is 
simply a crime—and a fully designed crime— 
to divert the mind of the country from _ its 
serious issues to the petty question of taking from 
their homes a few hundred people, mostly elderly and 
pro-British aliens, long settled in this country, and 
deeply and unreservedly attached to it and its institu- 
tions. Their cases have already bee: > into, and it 
has been decided, doubtless on govu zivunas, to leave 
these men and women at large. The “ stunt’’ press 
intérvenes, first because, it wants a “stunt,” and, 
secondly, because its immoral and primitive view is that 
the war can be won merely by keeping hate of the enemy 
alive in the civilian population. So all these people must 


be interned. 
x * * 


Srraicutway Mr. George gives way. He appoints 
an ‘‘ Advisory Committee,’’ mediocre or merely con- 
temptible in personnel, and consisting almost entirely of 
the men who have pressed the policy of ‘‘ all in”’ to the 
internment camps. This Committee will, of course, act 
after its kind. The question will not be considered on 
its merits. It will be dealt with as if the one matter 
at issue were that of throwing a tub to the whale. So it 
is. The British nation is encouraged to live in a state 
of make-believe by the childish intelligences which 
govern it. To that illusion the Governme 4 is 
a party, and it virtually has no mind beyond 
the Press which made it. The calamity of such 
a rule in public affairs is unspeakable; for never, so long 
as it prevails, can any question be considered on its 


merits. 
* * * 


Tue Germans have committed a fresh outrage on 
humanity at the moment when some improvement in 
the state of feeling between the belligereuts seemed 
possible. They have torpedoed a hospital ship, the 
“ Llandovery Castle,” carrying a number of nurses and 
members of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. Only 
one boat reached shore—the ship sank in ten minutes— 
and only one out of ten of these ministers of suffering 
escaped. This is war as Germany conceives it. The 
ship showed the regulation lights, and was sunk outside 
the barred area, and it is clear that only members of 
the hospital staff were on board her. The feeble 
German excuse for this crime does not allege that 
any combatant officer or soldier had been given a passage. 
The commander of the submarine did indeed suggest that 
eight American flight officers were on the ship, He 
seems to have been misled by spies, acting possibly from 
a concealed wireless station in the neighborhood of Hali- 
fax. But that is no-excuse. If there was a doubt, the 
vessel could have been board: 1, and her crew examined. 
This outrage, like its many ‘predecessors, is merely a 
fruit of the original villainy ot “ sinking at sight.’’ It is, 
of course, an absolute duty of the Admiralty to see that 
the hospital service is kept sacrosanct, and distinct from 
the military service. But this, we have reason to know, 
is done. Combatant officers are strictly forbidden to 
take passage on hospital ships. The Germans, however, 


insist on sending themselves to Coventry. 


* * % 


‘TURNING THEIR CaPTIVITY.’’ 
WE beg to acknowledge the following donation to 
the “ British Prisoners of War Book Scheme (Educa- 
tional) ’’ :— 


Thos. G. Bowles £5 0 0 
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Politics and Affairs. 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICA. 


Tue celebrations of Independence Day on both sides of 
the Atlantic have given a new and particularly solemn 
meaning to the blood-tie which unites the two great 
English-speaking nations. When fourteen months ago 
America, under the guidance of her great leader, de- 
cided to cast in her lot with the European Allies in the 
struggle to make a world safe for democracy, we re- 
joiced at her decision, not merely because it ensuréd a 
preponderance of fighting and of economic power, which 
made our cause invincible, but because it seemed 
to breathe a new spirit of hope and_ healing 
into a depressed and tortured Europe. President 
Wilson appeared to us to be the one statesman who had 
given lofty and adequate expression to those ideals for 
the achievement of which the people of this country had 
committed themselves three years before to the fearful 
hazards and sacrifices of this war, and which seemed 
sometimes in danger of perishing amid the fury and 
fell necessities of the struggle. Though the immediate 
cause which brought America in was the German per- 
sistence in the unlimited submarine campaign, with its 
accompanying outrages on American life and property, 
nobody can doubt that America could have purchased 
security and kept out of trouble had she chosen. But 
the price for doing so was one she felt to be intolerable. 
It involved standing aside in secure prosperity and 
seeing the rest of the world ridden by triumphant mili- 
tarism. In her momentous decision there was, it is 
true, a just instinct of enlightened self-interest. For 
all thoughtful Americans were aware that it was no 
longer practicable for their country to retain that almost 
complete isolation from the political issues of the Old 
World which had hitherto been their policy. But it was 
not this feeling of self-interest which turned the scale 
last year. It was a passionate swell of heartfelt 
sympathy with those European countries which were 
struggling to retain or to achieve their freedom from the 
strangle-coils of militarism and autocracy. It was this 
passion for peace and justice that Mr. Wilson expressed 
in his great announcement of a League of Nations as the 
fruit of victory. 

But war is a hard taskmaster, and takes heavy toll of 
ideals. We know to our cost how impossible it has proved 
for us to maintain whole and untarnished these great 
purposes which we claimed in August, 1914, the preserva- 
tion of public law, the safeguarding of the sanctity of 
treaties, and the protection of the rights of small nation- 
alities. The secret treaties and agreements which have 
recently been disclosed comprise separate specific 
violations of each of these principles forced upon us by 
what are termed the exigencies of the situation. Will 
America retain her ideals undiminished and undimmed? 
We earnestly hope so: but readers of a_ letter 
which appears elsewhere in our columns will temper 


that hope with anxiety. The material power 
of America, pouring into the war resources of 
the Allies from the spring of last year, can fill 


either of two channels and achieve either of two 
results. It could, by the pace and magnitude of its 
realization, make ultimate victory upoa the field appear 
so impossible for the Central Powers as to furnish to the 
Allied cause a constantly increasing force of diplomatic 
pressure for the negotiation of a favorable peace, in which 
Prussian militarism would be broken and discredited by 
the palpable failure of its aggressive design, and 
Europe be spared the horror and perhaps the irreparable 








damage of a long-continued further struggle. Or else, 
refusing all political dealings with an unconquered enemy, 
America could simply set her eyes upon the goal of a 
complete military victory as the precursor of a dictated 
peace, and go on meuth by month, year by year, pouring 
into Europe fighting men whose overwhelming strength 
should at some date, however distant, give diamatic 
finality to the struggle. 

If we were to believe that the opinions and senti- 
ments expressed in Professor Davis’s letter, and 
corroborated by some recent evidence from Eastern 
sources, expressed the full and settled determination of 
all good Americans, we should despair of civiliza- 
tion. For it seems to show that no limits and no. 
restraints can be set upon the sacrifice of the most 
generous and the most lofty ideals upon the altar 
of Moloch. Puritanism in America, as in this country, 
always savored more of the righteousness of the 
Old Testament than of the charity of the New. 
This is the reason why the Churches have contributed 
so little of healing virtue to the wounds of humanity. 
Professor Davis presents a formidable picture of the 
present mind of America, and some of its gravest features 
are those sentences which. exult over the abandonment 
not merely of liberty but of the elements of toleration. 
‘The military courts,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ have made quick 
penitents of the average Socialist who ventured to assert 
secular theories in lieu of religion. We have muzzled 
the disloyal press and the disloyal orator.’’ He might 
have added some noteworthy instances of these legal and 
illegal repressions of liberty of conscience and of utter- 
ance. Here is the comment of the “ New Republic ”’ 
upon the savage sentence of ten years’ imprisonment 
recently pronounced upon Mrs. Stokes for writing a 
letter, in which the war was connected with profiteering. 
‘‘ Maximilian Harden has allowed few weeks to go by 
without attacks upon the Government's policy in com- 
parison with which Mrs. Stokes’s letter was merely mild 
comment.’’ The administration of the Post Office and 
the Espionage Law have established a censorship which 
has virtually stifled in America all expressions of opinion 
adverse to the Government, or critical of the aims, 
objects, and methods of the war. Nor is that all. 
Not only law but public opinion is organized to bring 
pressure upon persons suspected of peace senti- 
ments, persons who have failed to contribute to the Red 
Cross the ‘‘ levy ’’’ fixed upon them by their neighbors, 
or who, in the opinion of those neighbors, have not bought 
as much war-loan as they ought. In some towns 
“ hyphens’’ have been lynched by “ loyal’’ mobs, irre- 
spective of any proved pro-Germanism, and the press has 
almost with one consent applauded or condoned these 
outrages. Freedom of speech, press, and meeting has been 
stamped out far more rigorously than in this country, or 
in Germany. The cause of reaction there, as here, plucks 
up courage. Labor’s hands are bound tighter in 
America than ever. The Supreme Court has lately con- 
firmed the injunction of a West Virginian Court forbid- 
ding miners «nd glassworkers to enter a trade union. 
and the country is rife with deportations and other 
acts of repression. The profiteering to which Mrs. 
Stokes had the dangerous daring to allude, flourishes 
unabashed and handles the taxing laws with expert skill. 

But, after all, these internal back-strokes of war on 
liberty are of less immediate concern than the crudeness 
of the “ Never-endian ’’ gospel into which America, as 
represented by Professor Davis, throws her idealism. 
Professor Davis does not blame the European Allied 
peoples, mangled in four years of war, for their war- 
weariness while his countrymen enter fresh and buoyant. 
But he insists that we must go on suffering until 
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America is ready to finish it. He ‘has no doubts what- 
ever upon “the only way the war is worth ending.” -It 
may cost some more millions of French, Belgian, British 
lives, reduce to ruin whole provinces of Europe, breed 
pestilence and famine among whole populations, extend 
the bloody agony over two or three more years. But 
“we intend to see it through.”’ Not only must we go on 
fighting until Professor Davis and his friends have seen 
it through, but, if we understand him right, he is clear 
that in that event America will impose the terms of 
victory on the foe. Like Mr. Taft and Professor 
Giddings, he stands for “unconditional surrender.’’ 


Incidentally, as a punishment for an inconvenient 


protrusion of her nationalism, Ireland is to be 
condemned to perpetual servitude. And as for 
Mr. Lloyd George, Professor Davis is sure that loyal 
Americans understand him much better than we do. 
At any rate, they have, “rightly or wrongly,’’ “a very 
high estimate of his abilities.’’ It does not seem to occur 
to Professor Davis that the difference between ‘‘ right ’’ 
and “ wrong ’’ in such a judgment is of some importance ! 

We publish this letter, with all its ingenuousness, 
because we think it important for our readers to know 
what dangers may lurk in a situation where the funds 
of American idealism are poured so lavishly into the 
Never-endian sophistry of war. For inextricably 
mingled with the Puritan zeal is an immeasurable spirit 
of romance and an infinite belief in the simplicity of all 
human problems when a plain American confronts them 
with unsophisticated confidence. We feel certain that 
preachers in a thousand American pulpits are telling 
how America has been ‘‘chosen’’ from among the 
nations by Providence for this drastic healing of the 
nations; as a part of her “ manifest destiny.’”’ ~ Now, 
firmly holding as we do that America possesses the 
determinant power in this vast issue, may we plead in all 
humility for some conservation of that power, and a 
recognition of its political as well as its military uses? 
For America, as revealed by Professor Davis, has no 
clear comprehension of the needs, sentiments, and 
aspirations of her European Allies, or of the statesmen 
who act on their behalf, or of the representatives of the 
laboring masses whose blood and sweat are poured out 
so profusely. How should Americans understand? The 
inen and women who might teach them are forbidden to 
go, the printed words which might inform them are 
prohibited. In this letter, inspired evidently by a deep 
enthusiasm for humanity, there is no realization what- 
ever of the terrible position of that country for which 
Americans feel the deepest sympathy of all, no under- 
standing that an indefinite military process is a sentence 
of national death. If it means this for France, it means 
for every other European belligerent a crippled exist- 
euce for several generations, a life of physical impoverish- 
ment, economic enfeeblement, and spiritual degradation, 
the moral damages of a war prolonged beyond the limits 
of human endurance. ‘And for what? In order that, in 
1920 (or will it be 1921?) American millions may break 


’ through the exhausted defences of Germany, and impose 


an American peace upon the shattered peoples of Europe, 
emerging triumphant, with the commerce of the world in 
America’s undisputed grasp, and sharing world hegemony 
with Japan, the only other member of the Alliance whose 
resources will have been enhanced and not diminished 
by participation in the world war? 

We cannot believe that this is a considered American 
view. Therefore, we beseech Americans not to commit 
themselves to this course until they have more reason 
for the confidence which some of them entertain, that 
they are in possession, not only of the sane judgment 
demanded for the settlement of an issue upon which 











so much hangs, but of that knowledge of the essential 
facts of our European situation, without which 
enthusiasm for righteousness may bring disaster to the 
very cause which America desires to serve. And may 
we remind them that Mr. Balfour has recently declared 
on behalf of our Government that we are willing to 
‘discuss ‘‘ a fair, just, and honest peace at any time it is 
seriously proposed ”’ ? 





THE WAR OF DIPLOMACIES. 


Tue House of Commons was startled by Mr. Prothero’s 
disclosures on Monday. We do not know whether the 
Minister realized what he said, or if his colleagues 
approved his argument. But when the Minister whose 
specialized concern is for agriculture has to admit that 
the withdrawal of 30,000 men from the fields must 
endanger the harvest, and in the same breath agrees that 
the need in France justifies even this sacrifice, we have 
something more startling than a verbal measure of the 
immediate military danger. Hard on this came the con- 
fession that recruits now reach the fighting line after 
four months’ training or less. Some deductions follow 
from these statements. The first of them is that the 
original disparity of numbers when the enemy began his 
offensive must have been greater than has been admitted, 
or else that our losses have been much heavier than his. 
The second is that the arrival in France of American 
troops, who are now said to approach a million men, has 
not yet relieved our emergency, and will not have 
removed it even in the later months of autumn. If we 
must needs call up skilled farm-hands in June, it must 
be because the military authorities reckon that even for 
purposes of defence, the margin may still be precarious 
in September and October. This is a startling calcula- 
tion, for even if most of the million Americans are still 
imperfectly trained, they ought all to be fit for the firing 
line by autumn. If the actual danger in France is really © 
so grave as this, it is intelligible than even the most 

essential trades should be depleted. If it means, as it 

conceivably may, some loss at harvest-time and a real 

shortage of food next year, even that prospect is prefer- 

able to the risk of a real ‘‘ break-through’’ on the 

Western Front, and the loss of Paris or the Channel 

Ports. But is the immediate outlook so grave as this? 

Two things lead us to doubt it. The first of them is 

Herr von Kiihlmann’s speech, which plainly means that 

even if there are still some German soldiers who hope 

for a military decision, they are unable to convince the 

abler German civilians. The second of these recent facts 

is the remarkable expansion, since the last phase of the 

German offensive, in the official definitions of the Allied 

War-aims. 

The Versailles Council, on the morrow of the battle 
which brought the Germans back to the Marne, reiterated 
its promises to the Poles and the Jugo-Slavs. This 
declaration, if read literally, meant that we are pledged 
not merely to secure the effective independence of the 
Poles within the ‘“ Congress’’ Kingdom, but. also to add 
to it parts of Prussian Posen and Silesia, with Galicia 
and an outlet to the sea. The promise to the Austrian 
Slavs was still somewhat ambiguous, and might have been 
satisfied by autonomy. This week, however, the forma- 
tion of a Tchecho-Slovak Army in France has led to an 
interchange of telegrams between M. Pichon and Mr. 
Balfour. M. Pichon finally removes the ambiguity of 
previous declarations. He pledges France to the ideal 
of “independence”? for the Tchecho-Slovaks. Mr. 
Balfour unreservedly accepts this statement. of aims, and 
Mr. Lansing telegraphs a scarcely less explicit state- 
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ment. Rhetorical phrases about “liberating ’’ the Aus- 
trian Slavs may mean anything or nothing. But when a 
Foreign Minister, with the assent of another, proclaims 
our united will to create an independent Bohemia (with 
the Hungarian Slovaks within it) we are no longer deal- 
ing with elastic rhetoric. All the statements made by 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. George, and Mr. Wilson, that we are 
not fighting to “dismember’’ Austria-Hungary, have 
thus been torn up. We certainly cannot make the 
Tchecho-Slovaks “independent ”’ without the total dis- 
memberment and disruption of Austria-Hungary. Other 
portions of the Dual Monarchy might be torn away with- 
out destroying the Hapsburg State, but Bohemia lies in 
the very centre of Central Europe. We need not pause 
to repeat arguments which we have often used, to urge 
that even if we were omnipotent, the creation of a mass 
of little States, mutually hostile, some of them land- 
locked, all of them including large alien minorities, would 
be a bad solution of the Eastern question. 
diate issue is much simpler. 


The imme-- 
This war-aim could be 
achieved only if we were able at the settlement to dictate 
the extremest terms, and its realization would be barely 
possible unless the Allied Armies occupied Vienna, if not 
Berlin. We discard the possibility that Allied statesmen 
are merely playing with the Tchechs in order to use them. 
They mean presumably what they say. “ The knock-out 
blow ”’ has ceased to be an orator’s phrase for the gallery : 
it is a policy defined in promises to men who are about 
to lay down their lives because they believe in our will 
and our honor. These questions of honor are becoming 
Statesmen assure British Labor that they 
are not fighting to dismember Austria: they tell the 
Tchechs that they are fighting for nothing less. They 
cannot keep faith with both. Honor and policy apart, 
we have here some military reckoning. Starting in July, 
1918, from an emergency on thé Western Front so serious 
that the sheer needs of defence oblige us to risk our 
harvest.to meet them, our statesmen envisage at some 
future date a triumph so complete that we shall be able 
to dismember Austria-Hungary and lop off vital portions 
of Germany. What is that future date? Reckon the 
American contingent at an eventual two, three, or even 
five millions, but do not forget that the Germans, when 
numbers are against them, are capable of an obstinate 
stone-walling defence. Reckon on food difficulties in 
Germany and still more in Austria, but reckon no longer 
on Austrian pressure for a negotiated peace, or on the 
Moderates in Germany itself. On the basis of the total 
dismemberment of Austria, there can be no negotiated 
peace with the Central Powers. The Pichon and Lansing 
telegrams commit the Allies to a ‘‘ Bitter-endian ”’ settle- 
ment. It is a moderate and optimistic reckoning which 
looks for this after much less than a seven years’ war. 

The politics of this war move to a baffling rhythm. 
In its early years the rearrangement of the map of 
Europe was the amusement of most of our intellectuals. 
It was after the first momentous speech of Mr. Wilson 
on the League of Nations that our perceptions 
broadened, and sane men began to understand that the 
creation of an international society, the promotion of 
disarmament, and the organization of economic peace, 
matter to the human race incomparably more than any 
or all of these territorial aims. Throughout 1917 that 
conviction deepened, and was registered in the war-aims 
of Labor, to which even Mr. George gave a kind of 
assent. Only last week Lord Curzon led the House of 
Lords in a formal acceptance of the principle of the 
League. While our public opinion moves steadily to 
this goal, the signs of a like advance may be noted in 
the enemy countries. Some of these expressions of 


complicated. 


German official assent are so curt, so cold, so little 








indicative of real thinking, that it may be excusable to 
ignore them. One cannot say that, however, about such 
a confession of faith as General Count Montgelas has 
contributed to the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt.’’ When a 
veteran soldier writes in this strain in the name of 
the soldiers, we may assume that it is not merely the 
democratic youth of Germany which has learnt the 
lesson of this war, ,and abandoned what he calls 
‘‘ Tmperialistic desires.”’? ‘‘ Our aim,’’ he writes, “is a 
high one—to prevent once for all the return of years 
of terror like those four which the world has just expe- 
rienced with horror. That is the only war-aim that can 
be regarded as worth our immense sacrifices.’’ An echo 
comes on the same day from Austria. The Austrian 
Socialist Party has assented to the memorandum of the 
Allied Socialist Party, apparently without any reserves 
of importance. It adopts the idea of a League of 
Nations, demands the indemnification and restoration 
of Belgium, and accepts the principle of national self- 
determination for Alsatians, Poles, and Italians. But 
these Austrian Socialists will have nothing to do with 
the idea of dismembering Austria. They do not aspire 
to live in an enlarged Balkan chaos of warring inde- 
pendent States. What they propose is “‘ tlie trans- 
formation of Austria-Hungary into a confederation of 
autonomous nations.’’ ; 

Thus it seems that the more nearly the belligerent 
workers come to an understanding, the more actively does 
diplomacy set itself to divide them. The peoples are 
ready for a League of Nations’ peace. The Foreign 
Ministers insist that we must continue to slay each other 
for the difference between Bohemian Home Rule and 
Bohemian Independence. We who cannot, even now, 
under the stimulus of the world’s critical gaze, devise 
some moderate form of Home Rule for our one subject, 
nationality, must needs pledge ourselves to the extremer 
“ Sinn Fein ’’ conception for Austria, and the man whose 
pen adopts this war-aim is the Mr. Balfour who conse- 
crated the greater part of his public life to an unflinch- 
ing war upon nationalism. These lapses into extreme 
solutions which seemed to have been discarded, are, we 
suppose, a reflection of the hopes based upon American 
support. We cling to the slender hope that Mr. Lansing 
may not have spoken in this matter for President Wilson, 
whose declarations against dismembering Austria and 
in favor of an “ autonomous development "’ have been 
frequent and emphatic. But we gravely fear that the 
more our mercurial diplomacy relies on American armies, 
the less likely are we to attain an American peace. If 
we are fighting to dismember the Central Powers} there 
will be no “ negotiated peace,’’ there will be no League 
of Nations. One may, if one has force enough, dictate 
almost anything to a beaten enemy, except confidence. 
But mutual confidence is, to our thinking, the one essen- 
tial of a League of Nations. 

For our part, we do rot anticipate, even with un- 
limited American aid, the probability of such a crushing 
victory as the telegrams of MM. Pichon, Balfour, and 
Lansing presuppose. Herr von Kiihlmann’s prediction 
that neither side will be able to achieve an absolute 
military decision is, to our thinking, very much nearer 
the probabilities. Each side has held that opinion by 
turns. Sooner or later an hour will arrive when both 
sides will happen to hold it simultaneously. It by no 
means follows, however, that because both sides may one 
day renounce the expectation of absolute victory, that 
we shall make a League of Nations. We, on our side, 
who saw the enemy carving the Russian Borderland to 
his fancy, are arrested by our fear of his “ domination.”’ 
When he, on his side, hears our diplomacy disposing in 
advance of that “ ancient monarchy,’’ his Ally, the same 
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word crosses his lips. While we rearrange the map, and 
officially prepare our economic war after war, we are 
dissipating the prospect of a League of Nations peace. 
Long before the seven years’ war is over, long before the 
independence of the Tchecké-Slovaks is achieved, a 
desperate and depopulated Europe will have despaired 
of diplomacy and turned to other solutions. That fire- 
brand of genius, Trotzky, was premature in his reckon- 
ing; Europe was not ready last winter to “ down tools”’ 
for peace. But what of next winter, or the winter after 
that ? 





THE STATE OF BRITISH PARTIES. 


War devours parties, as well as youth and wealth, and 
of such a war as this none can say what political force 
it will leave intact. A general election approaches, and 
there are candidates and cries. How much remains of 
the old party attachments and idealisms, and their sub- 
stantial attraction for the mind of the electors? 
Liberalism was bound to suffer in the course of a conflict 
which has turned the civilised world from the pursuit of 
industrialism to that of militarism. Liberal ideals 
were framed for peace, and its great leaders have 
nearly all been  pacifists or semi-pacifists. Free 
Trade and the view of commerce as a_ peaceful 
co-operative agency, Home Rule, individual freedom, 
the rights of conscience, equality before the law, 
have been its watchwords; Mill, Cobden, Bright, 
Gladstone, its teachers in the sphere of thought, its 
leaders in the sphere of action. One has only to frame a 
vision of the world at war, in order tosee how small a part 
the direct culture of Libera! ideas can play in it. But 
there is still the world to come; the conception, that is 
to say, that lives in the bosom of every thinker and seer, 
every man of more than average insight. | What pre- 
paration has the Liberal Party made for living in that 
world, and moulding its institutions? Little enough. 
The Liberal organization has almost ceased to exist. 
The Liberal attitude, the Liberal habit of mind, has gone 
out of fashion, and its leaders hardly attempt to recall 
it, least of all to give it a place in the consciousness of 
our time. A great vacancy has thus been left in the 
mind and heart of our people. Certain religious 
and political bodies—Nonconformity, the Caucus, frag- 
ments of commercial and middle-class opinion—remain 
as channels through which Liberal ideas can flow. 
But no man in our public life attempts to build a real 
tabernacle of Liberal thought. The need is there; it is 
entirely unsatisfied. 


Nor is Conservatism in much better plight. 
Sentimentally, it is almost dead ; its pieties are no more. 
But it has undergone a material transformation. A 
society of interests and prejudices will always exist within 
the larger society of mere men and women. War indeed 
raises a mighty army of claimants to such surplus wealth 
and happiness as its accompanying poverty and misery 
leave standing. But the party which seeks to 
collect this treasure is essentially new. The war- 
profiteer, the war-adventurer, the speculator and 
organizer of the trust and the Cartel, is of no class 
and of all. Like the old Tory, he stands for a 
world of guarded monopolies. But his house has 
many mansions, and there is room in it for the Pushful 
of every class. The Radical journalist, the Labor leader, 
the rising M.P., the Colonial Minister, are all service- 
able agents in the business of organizing national life 
on a profit-making basis. The aim is material and 





exclusive, but the benefits are for distribution, and the 
worker will have his share. British Imperialism, which 
is the coming party, with Mr. Lloyd George as its 
inevitable head, links on to Toryism, but it stretches 
out a hand to Socialism as well. For, like Socialism, it 
looks to the Power-State as the ultimate guarantor and 
protector of its claims. The war is looked to to 
establish a great British economic dominion. But 
the machinery will not be undemocratic. The worker. 
will have the vote, and his place in Parliament, and 
in the outer courts of Government, as well his limited 
lien on the new estate. That should be enough for him. 





But there is still one element which has been omitted 
from this ingenious calculation of party interest. The 
workman (or his head-men) will get something out of the 
new speculation in Empire. But he will also have to 
furnish the ultimate driving power of the machine. Not 
the old labor-force, with ca’ canny as its regulator, but a 
vast extra draught of energy. Now Labor is alive to 
this implied demand on it from the class which it sees to 
be coming into. power, and conscious of the growth of 
bureaucracy and the decline of the representative power, 
as well as of the perils that surround the future of trade 


unionism, forebodes the coming of the Servile 
State. Hence the new Labour Party. We say 
new Labor Party, for if the war has _ almost 


abolished Liberalism and changed the-face of Toryism, 
it has split the old Labor Party into fragments. 
A portion Mr. George has seduced. Another part has 
beea honestly absorbed into the work of war administra- 
tion. A third has had a mysterious origin in the war 
itself, The British Workers’ League is a nominal off- 
shoot of Socialism. But its second birth is of dubious 
parentage. What is its financial basis? Who finds the 
funds for its ample propaganda? The Trade Unions? 
Hardly. And what explains the ready hospitality of the 
“Times ’’ and the support which the League clearly 
obtains in powerful circles of capitalism? * The motive 
is avowed. The British Workers’ League is regarded as 
a counter-revolutionary body. Its merit in the 
eyes of the powerful’ men who watch and would 
mould the new order in the interests of capital 
is that it rejects Free Trade, and adopts the pro- 
gramme of the Paris Conference. A further reason 
for treating it as a friend is that it proposes 
to replace the class-war by a minimum wage and 
“the abolition of restriction of output.’’ Here, then, the 
driving power of the new capitalism has been found. In 
exchange for a guarantee of high wages, the workmen’s 
leaders are expected to take their hand off the regulator. 
The industrial problem will thus have been solved. For 
the rest, the League and its affinity, the Merchant 
Seamen’s League, are for the war after war. The latter 
calls for the boycott of German goods and German ships. 
Implicit foes of internationalism, these men cannot 
even conceive a return to a state of peace. The 
statesman who comes nearest to their point of 
view, Mr. Hughes, imagines the world as one 
of those antediluvian monsters. which were so 
heavily armed, and so perpetually engaged in warfare 
with their enemies, that they had no power or leisure left 
for mere feeding and breeding. Henceforth, says Mr. 
Hughes, the workman must labor at the plough, “ with 
his sword strapped to the handle.”’ Conscription is the 





* See a series of extracts published in ‘ The Herald” of November 
17th, 1917, from the secret suggestions of a body of employers 
who asked their friends to give their support, among other 
‘outside bodies,’ to “The British Workers’ League” and the 
‘““Women’s Social and Political Union,” on the ground that they 
were organising “counter propaganda, from various points of view, 
against the revolutionary tendencies in British industry,” 
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basis of such a society, the soldier-statesman, the master- 
organizer, is its natural head, and slavery to capitalism 
and its own fears its form and doom. 


From such a conception, the medium party of Mr. 
Webb and Mr. Henderson is an instinctive revolt and 
act of rescue. The new formation is virtually the old 
trade unionism, coupled with a formal admission of the 
brain-worker into its councils and candidatures, a definite 
Parliamentary policy, and a somewhat less definite pro- 
gramme of Webbian “ reconstruction.”’ Its chief 
novelty is the development of the old Fabian 
tactic of permeating the middle-classes with moderate 
collectivism. The ‘middles’’ (provided they are 
intellectual enough) are to be definitely embodied, or 
embedded, in the greater mass of trade unionism. The 
coalition is not and cannot be perfect. The unions 
demand the price of their support. The greater tends 
to absorb the less, and the bulk of Mr. Henderson’s 300 
or 400 candidates will be trade union workers, not middle- 
class devotees. One great advantage rests with this 
large and powerful middle party. It alone can ensure 
a return to Free Trade and a corresponding world- 
comity. It is therefore of real consequence that it should 
have eschewed Protectionism, and without repudiating 
militarism, have accepted the international ideal. Its 
mixed atmosphere of compromise’ and progress may 
attract that portion of the women’s vote which has no 
interest in Liberalism, and is not either definitely con- 
servative or drawn to the warmer, more ideal, atmo- 
sphere of the I1.L.P. 


If, therefcre, the new party can rise to its immense 
opportunity, it may supply for this country the force 
of rescue and sustenance for which every threatened com- 
munity will soon be calling. But its policy in 
action has already fallen far short of its promise 
in theory and in organization. As far as possible, 


it avoids definite commitments. The Government 
is half-supported, half-condemned, and the Con- 
ference resolution, in Mr. , Henderson’s reading, 


already commits it to the absurdity of an election in 
which it may be bound to supply or to support both the 
opposing candidates. It rarely hits the nail on the head, 
letting the emergencies, the conflicts of soul and policy, 
that arise from hour to hour, pass in silence, or with a 
timid, compromising, ineffectual word. And it has 
already gravely prejudiced its earlier attitude to the war. 
According to “The New Statesman,” it is content to 
swap war policies with the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties, and to unite with them in a “resolute main- 
tenance of the war.’’ A “resolute maintenance of the 
war ’’ may well come to mean an indefinite maintenance 
of it. But as the tone and the vote oi the Labor Confer- 
ence showed, Labor will not be content to strike an unend- 
ing treaty with Plague, Famine, and Sudden Death. In 
the view of ‘‘ The New Statesman,’’ the problem of the 
‘‘ reconstruction ’’ of the economic order is to supersede 
the vit-l debate on its rescue from the grand 
assault of the war. That is impossible; and the 
mere thought of it is treason to mankind. The Labor 
Memorandum on war aims expressly dedicated the 
new party to that larger humanity, to the State in its 
integrity rather than to the special interest of manual 
Labor. If it now falls back into war-conventionalism, 
if its policy of the ‘“‘ open door’’ to the brain worker 
narrows to a scheme of trade representation, it merely 
repeats the heresy of the Bolshevik, and offers the 
country a form of sectional government. Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. Victor Fisher will struggle for the body of trade 
unionism, but its soul will be elsewhere. For the war 
is the capital world-event, which governs the entire 
political and economic order, and the Labor Party can- 
not pass it by as if it were an unpleasant acquaintance. 
Still less can it deny its special and vital concern for 
Labor. For war is the final breach of the workmen’s 
Magna Charta, the definite denial of his Right to Work. 








A London Biarp. 
tiieiae. FRIDAY. 


Dors anything bring the war home to us more vividly 
than Mr. Prothero’s confession that he cannot reap the 
harvests he made the farmer sow, and that his harvesters 
have been ravished away for the trenches? I heard the 
other day that his department had ordered Wolmer 
Pond, of White’s Selborne, to be drained and planted 
with corn! What did the estimable Prothero expect? 
To sow dragons’ teeth and reap husbandmen from them? 
Well, the husbandmen are not there. See the country- 
side thick with over-ripe hay, or littered with uncarted 
swathes. Hear of the hapless yeomen (or their wives) 
ordered to plough their grass-lands, unable to find the 
labor, and forced to quit their holdings for want of it. 
What is the society of men coming to? Is the earth to 
be littered with a new race of mastodons, so magnificently 
provided with teeth and claws, so thickly encased in 
impenetrable armor, so incessantly devoted to the 
‘ offensive ’’ against rival mastodons (of equal impene- 
trability), as to be incapable of feeding themselves? -It 
looks like it. A few years ago, we were all so tremulously 
careful of the single life that government was becoming a 
kind of national nursery. Even a few months ago, our 
war policy turned on the problem of food. Now, we 
reverse our choice, and give first place to the Ministry 
of Death. 


I sPoxE last week of the internal state of Liberalism. 
Undeniably the party is not happy. Both the rank and 
file and the lieutenants feel that it lacks | policy; that 
it plays virtually no part in the mighty events which 
are shaping the world; that other forces, perilous or 
sinister, are hourly gaining ground on it, and threaten 
to obliterate it in the world of action and ideas, 
Action is asked for, formally and even vehemently. 
Two needs make themselves felt. The first is for some 
organization of the work of Parliamentary criticism ; 
and for the Front Bench to play their proper part in it. 
The second is for moral leadership. Our political affairs 
are in strange hands, who employ still stranger men to 
perform the most intimate and delicate acts of Govern- 
ment. The Press is depraved beyond the imagina- 
tion of those who realize what it was—even in 


its rather dull past; the people who govern it 
are of the commonest types, and yet they 


practically rule the country, form its taste, excite its 
passions, lead it away from everything that the teachers 
of the past associated with Liberalism. Yet there comes 
no word of indignant warning, no appeal to hearts that 
are still strong and faithful. Indignation possesses the 
minds of men who see the world they live for thus laid 
waste. But if the present inertia goes on, indignation 
will soon give place to action; and then will come a 
definite fissure in the party ranks. 





KERENSKY’s position and fortunes are still dubious ; 


but this interesting and unquestionably honest man is,” 


I think, being pressed farther than he wishes to go in the 
way of intervention. I do not believe that he desires any 
immediate action on the part of the Allies. He wishes 
to know a little more of the situation in Russia, and he 
may well add a wish that we should know a little more 
of it, too. Take one point. There are a good many 
armed forces in Russia. Some are Socialist; others are 
bourgeois. Supposing an Allied army appears in Siberia, 
and is joined by an army of the latter type. Most 
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observers of Russia would agree, I think, that that would 
be a signal for the Socialists of all the parties 
and sections of parties to turn their arms against 
the invaders. But the matter which really requires to be 
settled before we decide on armed intervention at all, is 
whether that is the kind of intervention which Russia 
wants. It is the German method, and a very unpopular 
one. But Russia’s needs are moral and economic. Is 
there no method but the crude one of military force of 
discovering what they are and how theycan bemet? Have 
we tried to find out? And are we sure that if we went 
the right way to work, we could not do much to unite 
the working forces of Russian democracy, and to put them 
under a lasting debt of gratitude for a work of human 
helpfulness? Only—time presses. A friendly ivdus- 
trial mission to Russia—a mission of consultation, of 
inquiry, and help—might have been sent months ago. 
It is late—but not too late—to dispatch it now. 





Lorp Ruonppa’s death is, in no conventional sense, 
a loss to the country, for he had the true (and rare) 
quality of a good organizer, that having selected the right 
men, he let them do their work, not indeed unguided, 
but unhindered. Shrewd, and with the cynical 
kindness of the experienced and the good-natured, he well 
knew the stuff that the average man was made of, and 
how to deal with him. He understood the art of 
talking to all men in their vein, and of pleasing 
them. He had made a great deal of money, largely 
by the gift of rapid combination, but he was above 
mere money-making. He was something, too, of the 
scholar and the philosophic man of the world. His 
long life in the House (originally as a member of the 
Young Wales Party) bored him, as he often -confessed 
to me, and also, I think, disappointed him, for it gave 
him no adequate opening for his powers, and though his 
talent was obvious and acknowledged, neither office nor 
any responsible work in the House was ever offered to 
him. He held moderate and serious views of the war 
and how it should be ended, and if he had lived he was 
one of the half-dozen men to whom resort might usefully 
have been had for finding a way out. I am afraid he 
hastened the hour of his death, for though he was no 
ascetic, and certainly no fanatic, he thought it right to 
half-starve himself. So that when he wanted reserve- 
force, it failed him. 


My Irish correspondent writes me :— 


“Lord Wimborne’s speech knocks the bottom out 
of the German plot. It is a candid presentation of 
things as he saw them here, and there is no reason to 
think he was without knowledge of the facts upon which 
the alleged plot is based, since he was three weeks in 
office after the landing of the collapsible boat. Curzon 
makes himself absolutely ridiculous in saying that ‘ the 
clergy advised their flocks under the penalty of eternal 
damnation to resist conscription.’ .A National School 
boy with his Mary’s catechism would tell him with- 
out looking further into the facts that this is false. 
The furthest the bishops went—it is quite far enough— 
was to say ‘that Conscription forced in this way upon 
Ireland is an oppressive and inhuman law, which the 
Irish people have a right to resist by all the means that 
are consonant with the law of God.’ And their clergy 
followed suit. Meanwhile Cavan has given the real 
answer to the plet. Instead of scaring the Moderates 
away from Sinn Fein, the ‘ plot’ has rallied them so that 
in spite of the interference of a certain limited number 
of Unionist voters, Cavan returns a chief plotter by 
over 1,200. This is the first seat Sinn Fein has won in 
Ulster. The Hibernian organization was strong in 
Cavan, and it is the mainstay of the present Parliamen- 
tary movement. Moreover, on the point of tactics. the 
majority of people here are against a return to West- 
minster. We understand and appreciate the desire of 
the Liberals that.the party should return. But, rightly 





or wrongly, the majority of Nationalists are bent on fore- 
ing the Irish question out of the domestic into the inter- 
national arena. The participation of Mr. Dillon’s party 
in the English legislature is an admission of the domestic 
character of the question and a bar to the international 
advance. The people think, rightly or wrongly, that 
Westminster is a place where Irishmen become bad 
Irishmen, where Irish parties join in the English party 
game to find themselves finally in the cart.” 


I am very glad to hear that the project of a 
Directorate of English opera has succeeded, at least for 
the initial stage. Sir Thomas Beecham is to be Chair- 
man and Lady Cunard Vice-Chairman. Thus, with 
brains and energy at the head, the cause of national 
music begins to organize itself and to march, I hope, to 
an assured and established triumph. The Drury Lane 
seasons have made it perfectly clear that there is a great 
fund of enthusiasm to work upon, a great store of talent 
and charm for a man of genius to train and mature, and 
a goal of perfection to be reached, as soon as the artists 
and their conductor are made reasonably sure of their 
ground. There is no reason why London should not do 
every whit as well as Bayreuth. For delicacy of 
individual work, it ought to do a great deal better, and 
add some elements that Bayreuth could never supply. 
There is an almost passionate interest in the opera; it 
has really superseded (and no wonder) the cult of the 
drama ; the response to Sir Thomas Beecham’s gifts and 
individuality must have surprised those who had almost 
given up the notion of placing an Englishman by the 
side of Mottl and Richter. 


THE CamovurLaceD Mercnant-Suip. 
Sete how beleaguer’d Peace goes crouching. by, 
Clad like a stealthy harlot, sombre-gay! 

So seem’d Marina in the Grecian sty, 
Till on that night burst her clear virtue’s day. 


A WAYFARER, 





Gite and Letters. 





TAXING THE SOUL. 


Wuat a luxury may be the Luxury Tax Committee has 
some difficulty in deciding. And no wonder, since so 
much depends upon country, race, society, class, and 
individual man or woman. Murray’s Dictionary defines 
a luxury as ‘‘a thing desirable but not indispensable,”’ 
That sounds all very well, but it takes us little further. 
A skirt was till lately indispensable to an Engishwoman, 
but never to a Zulu. A peculiar hat is indispensable to 
a bishop, but only desirable to a curate. A collar was 
indispensable to Mr. Gladstone, but is not to a dock- 
laborer. ‘‘I always must, and I always do, enjoy a 
substantial lunch,’’ we heard a City man assert, as 
though challenging mankind.” To him it was indis- 
pensable ; to ourselves only desirable. To such divisions 
and distinctions there seems no end, simple as the 
definition appears. No wonder, then, as we said, that 
the Committee is bewildered. Is it to strike a common 
measure of the indispensable, and tax all clothing but 
a raw sheepskin worn for warmth and decency? To tax 
all food but bread and onions? All furniture but a 
stove, an iron pot, and a plank bed? Those are the bare 
necessities to which continuous war will reduce us, as it 
gradually obliterates human civilization. But is it the 
Committee’s duty to hasten the process by taxing every 
desirable article above that irreducible minimum of need? 
It is a question of almost inextricable perplexity, and 
rather than disentangle it, Mrs. Vaughan Nash, Miss 
Violet Markham, and Mr. Tyson Wilson have resigned 
in despair, while one member of the sub-committees has 
sent up a blank sheet of paper as the only solution. 
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But on one point another sub-Committee is quite 
clear. Books are a luxury, without phrase. Here there 
is no call for hesitation, uncertainty, or distinction. 
Some people may, of course, consider books desirable. 
That is an idiosyucrasy, a predilection, or whimsy, a fad 
with which the sub-Committee has no concern. Books 
are not indispensable, and the sub-Committee knows it. 
The members are ready to prove it on their persons. A 
book is necessary neither as food, raiment, nor furniture. 
People talk about “‘devouring’’ a book, or being 
‘wrapped up ”’ in one; they say that this book is fiery, 
and the other soporific. But the sub-Committee is not 
to be taken in by mere metaphors. It has culture 
enough to know the difference between poetic imagery 
and hard fact. It knows that books cannot fill the belly, 
or cover nakedness, or heat the oven, or serve for bed. 
Therefore books are not indispensable ; they are luxuries ; 
they shall be taxed; and up goes the national credit! 

It was in vain that the Chairman of the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors, the President of the 
Publishers’ Association, and the Chairman of the 
Associated Booksellers appealed to the sub-Committee 
(which they appear to have mistaken for the main 
Luxury Tax Committee). The interview convinced 
them that the sub-Committee ‘‘ proposed to recommend 
the imposition of a ‘ luxury tax’ on books.’’ In a letter 
to the “ Times ’’ they protested that the price of books 
has already been much increased by paper-shortage and 
other war conditions ; that it is impossible to distinguish 
between ‘‘ educational’’ and ‘‘ other’’ books, because, 
‘‘in the truest sense, every good book is educational ’’ ; 
that ‘‘ the boon of general literature to-day, alike to our 
men on active service, our wounded in hospitals, and 
our people feeling the strain of war at home, is incalcu- 
lable ’’; and that books are the food of the mind and 
spirit, ‘‘ the antidote to the materialism we are fighting 
to overthrow.’’ All those protests are founded on truth, 
and tried by long experience. But upon the sub- 
Committee they had no effect. Perhaps its members 
have never known what joy it is, after long days and 
nights of mud and rain or sun and burning heat, after 
hunger, thirst, and continuous peril of death, to sit down 
in some fairly quiet and sheltered corner to ‘‘ have a bit 
of a read.’”’ Perhaps they have never known what it is 
to lie day and night on a stretcher or a hospital bed, 
sleepless, immovable, suffering, and then to receive a 
book which, like an enchantment, banishes, not only 
pain, but time. Perhaps they require no food for mind 
or spirit, contemptuous of all but bodily satisfaction, and 
impersonating the definition of the Philistines as “‘ people 
who have no intellectual necessities.’’ Perhaps they 
think that materialism needs no antidote except rifles, 
howitzers, and Tariff Reform. Anyhow, the protests of 
authors, publishers, and booksellers had no effect upon 
them. They still propose to recommend the imposition 
of a ‘‘ luxury tax ’’ upon books. 

‘* Dora’s’’ Regulation 27c is bad. It gives our 
bureaucrats the power of suppressing opinion, silencing 
criticism, and warping public judgment at will. But 
the recommendation to tax books, if carried out, will still 
further enslave the soul. There is a proposal to draw a 
distinction between ‘‘ educational ’’ books and ‘‘ others.’’ 
But who is to draw the distinction—a difficult distinc- 
tion, as the writers of the letter above quoted observe? 
Obviously, it will be left to the bureaucrats themselves 
to draw it, and we know very well the kind of distinction 
that bureaucrats always draw. Rudyard Kipling’s 
books and Conan Doyle’s will go free as ‘‘ educational ”’ ; 
Berrard Shaw’s, Tolstoy’s, and Bertrand Russell’s will 
be taxed up to the point of suppression as ‘‘ others.’’ 
A more insidious and intolerable form of censorship will 
be introduced. The whole spirit and opinion of the 
country will lie at the mercy, not merely of the Harms- 
worth-Bottomley-Billing Press (which, after all, has 
rivals), but of a few irresponsible and uncontrolled 
officials and placemen in Whitehall. To their hands, as 
to the hands of that secret council in the Vatican, will 
be entrusted the power of forming an ‘‘ Index Expurga- 
torius,’’ and dictating to the people what books they 
shall read, and what ignore. Another defeat will then 
have been imposed upon the liberties for which we 





believed ourselves to have been fighting four years long. 
Another fetter will have been clamped upon the soul of a 
country which once boasted of its freedom, and especially 
of its freedom in speech and thought. 

But even if distinctions of contents and opinion are 
dropped, and the tax is imposed only in proportion to 
cost, consider what the effect upon the nation’s mind 
will be. The English are often called a stupid and 
unintellectual people by friends and enemies alike, and, 
‘“‘ with godlike indifference,’’ they believe it. Yet the 
charge is not true. Neither book-reading nor book- 
learning is conclusive evidence of cleverness or intellect, 
and thousands of illiterate people have far higher 
intelligence than most professors. But still the reading 
of books is to some extent a sign of intellectual interest, 
and, however often it serves as a drug, it does in most 
cases rouse the mind to activity. And the English, we 
believe, are the greatest book-readers in the world. 
Certainly, in no other country does one see so many 
people reading, not merely papers and magazines, but 
real books, as one sees in our trains, tubes, trams, and 
"buses. ‘‘ I never was one to care about the insides of 
books,’’ said a servant girl, and there are people, even 
outside the sub-Committee, who like books best well- 
bound and arranged upon the parlor table like spokes 
in a wheel, with the Holy Bible as hub. But our habit 
of covering books in something stronger than yellow 
paper perhaps proves more than that we were once a 
wealthy nation. Perhaps it proves that we feel a certain 
affection, a kind of reverence, for a book as such, and it 
is for the sake of the insides after all that hitherto we 
have protected and adorned them so carefully. Even in 
these poverty-stricken days, do we not call upon our 
artists to design a ‘‘ wrapper’’ to cover the covering 
and protect the protection ? 

The praise of books is too vast a theme for us to 
enter upon, and too well-worn. Three passages only 
from England’s own great dynasty of writers we would 
recall rather than attempt so high a panegyric. First 
we would remember the Poor Clerk of Oxford in 
Chaucer’s Prologue—prototype of all poor students from 
whose reluctant poverty the sub-Committee now proposes 
to extort a tax :— 


“For him was lever have at his beddes heed 
Twenty bookes, clothed in blak and reed, 
Of Aristotil, and of his philosophie, 

Than robus riche, or fithul, or sawtrie, 
But al though he were a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre ; 

But al that he might of his frendes hente, 
On bookes and his lernyng he it spent, 

And busily gan for the soules pray 

Of hem that gaf him wherwith to scolay.”’ 


No such prayers will be offered by poor scholars for the 
souls of the sub-Committee that recommends a luxury 
tax on books. Denouncing a restraint on the publica- 
tion of books, Milton cried: ‘“‘ More than if some enemy 
at sea should stop up all our havens and ports and creeks, 
it hinders and retards the importation of our richest 
merchandise, Truth.’’ As worse than the submarine- 
menace, Milton would have now regarded the recom- 
mendation of our sub-Committee. ‘‘ That early and 
invincible love of reading,’’ said Gibbon, ‘‘ I would not 
exchange for the treasures of India.’’ Gibbon would 
have condemned ‘the sub-Committee as darker traitors 
to the national happiness than if they had recommended 
the surrender of the Indian Empire. 

We are aware that, so long as the war lasts, taxation 
must continuously increase, and that even if peace came 
to shock and shatter the established habits of years, the 
national taxation would still be enormous to the point 
of exhaustion. We only protest against the decision of 
a sub-Committee which supposes that the requirements 
of the spirit are not indispensable, and that knowledge, 
inspiration, judgment, and spiritual comfort should be 
taxed as luxuries on the same level as turtle-soup, 
caviare, and champagne. English people are not so gross 
as the sub-Committee assumes, and they will demand 
that to the last possible degree, even to the edge of 
national bankruptcy and over it, the spirit shall remain 
nurtured and free. Are there no deer Jeft in the forests, 
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no grouse on the moors, no pheasants in the preserves, 
which still might serve the country for meat if not for 
money? Let the last trace of wealthy sport be abolished, 
the last shilling of unnecessary riches be taken, before 
the whole mind of the people is maimed, crippled, and 
obscured by a tax upon the chief instrument and con- 
solation of the spirit. Many years ago a proposed tax 


on matches raised an uproar. Years before that the 
window-tax was withdrawn as a crime against bodily 
health. But books are the torches by which the Spirit 
hands on its sacred flame from one age to the next. Books 
are the windows of the soul, pouring in upon it the light 
and air essential for its health. 





THE OLD AND THE NEW LIBERALISM. 


Born the supporters and the critics of the present 
Ministry must at times be embarrassed by the 
reflection that neither the professions nor the past of a 
part of its personnel suggest a deliberate policy of anti- 
Liberalism. The Prime Minister, who, more than any 
one other man, embodies its qualities, is hardly a Liberal. 
But he is a kind of a Democrat, and he is cbviously a 
Demagogue. He is trounced by the ‘‘ Morning Post,”’ 
patronised by Mr. Bottomley, his character is vouched 
for by Mr. Billing—what could a Prime Minister of 
England ask more? 

But the word Liberal is used in more than one 
sense. In the original meaning of the term, a Liberal 
is a liber, or free citizen, as opposed to one in a servile 
condition: a liberal education is one which prepares a 
man for the duties of citizenship rather than for a handi- 
craft or trade. To-day, it would be fairly accurate to 
say that the tendency of what is called Liberalism 
is to rely on Reason, and that of what is 
called Conservatism to rely on Precedent. The 
moral element, no doubt, comes in: for the distinction 
between the intellectual and the moral virtues exists for 
thought rather than in things. The Real is the 
Rational; and the same may be said of the Right—the 
Unreal and the Wrong being the Irrational. The reason 
why the Liberal, or (as it was then called) the Whig 
Party resisted absolutism under the Stuarts and reaction 
under George III. was that absolutism and reaction were 
at once morally wrong and intellectually irrational. And 
wrong and folly corrode the strongest structure; the 
foundation is undermined. 

Such was the character of what may be called the 
Older Liberalism—the Liberalism associated with such 
names as Somers, Fox, and Grey in the State ; of Locke, 
and Paley, and Burke at his best, in political philosophy ; 
of Maurice and Jowett in the two Universities; of 
Milman and Stanley, of Thirlwall and Tait in 
the Church. Such men desired to strengthen the 
Commonwealth by the introduction of new blood, by 
the reform of abuses, by opening doors and windows 
to light and air. Their purpose was to instruct, 
toe inspire, to elevate: to count heads, to appeal 
to the prejudice and ignorance of the “ vulgar,” 
to place the government of the country in the hands of 
the ‘‘ uneducated ’’—this was not to their mind. Some 
fifty years ago this Liberalism ceased to be a determining 
factor in English public life. It lingered—it lingers 
still—in a few lecture-rooms, in small academic circles, 
in the less popular forms of literature ; but as a force in 
politics it has disappeared. The most noticeable feature 
in the rapidly moving life of our time is the absence of 
thought by which it is characterized. Thinking pre- 
supposes reflection—‘‘ the wisdom of the scribe cometh 
by opportunity of leisure.’? It has been replaced by 
quickness, as knowledge has been replaced by versatility ; 
the model man is the lightning-change artist—who 

“Tn ‘the course of one revolving moon 

Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


The teacher has given way to the press-syndicate: the 
longest purse, the strongest lungs, the most voices—these 
become increasingly our measures of truth. 

The change came gradually, and was not the work 
of any one party. There was a demand for quick 





returns; and it was forgotten that quick returns, like 
high interest, mean bad security. A Conservative leader. 
conceived the design of ‘‘ dishing the Whigs’’; the 
Church that of enlisting ignorance as an ally against 
scepticism ; and, once the game was started, each player 
had to go one better than the last. And the lower the 
level of intelligence appealed to, the lower the standards 
of public life fell—first, to mediocrity, then to sheer 
charlatanism. The greatest of Greek philosophers has 
described the process of deterioration as he saw it in the 
Athenian democracy. His words have the ring of our 
own generation ; only the names need be changed. 
“The people would tolerate no statesmen who did 
not pamper their appetites; and the statesmen, for 
their own ambitious purposes, attended solely to the 
material wants of the people, entirely neglecting their 
spiritual interests. In this respect Pericles, the most 
admired of all, had been the chief of sinners; for ‘he 
was the first who gave the people pay, and encouraged 
them in the love of talk and money.’ . . . Like 
injudicious keepers, they had made the animals com- 
mitted to their charge fiercer instead of gentler, till its 
Savage propensities were turned against themselves. Or, 
changing the comparison, they were like purveyors of 
luxuries, who fed the State on a diet to which its pre- 
sent ‘ulcerated and swollen condition’ was due. They 
had ‘filled the city full of harbors, and docks, and walls 
and revenues, and all that, and had left no room for 
justice and temperance.’ ”’ 
The popular tribunals which Plato proceeds to describe 
find, happily, as yet, no parallel among us. But the 
invasion of the great province of the law by the 
hysteria of the crowd and the insolence of the Press— 
“We are they that ought to speak’’—is ominous. 
Sinister Street has overflowed into the Law Courts: his 
satire describes a real and imminerit danger of our own 
day. He considers that, under the manipulation of 
dexterous pleaders, judicious decisions had come to be 
framed with a total disregard of righteousness. And 
this is how the character of the politician-lawyer had 
been moulded in consequence. 
“He has been keen and shrewd; he has learned 
how to flatter his master in word and indulge him in 
deed; but his soul is small and unrighteous. © His 
slavish condition has deprived him of growth and up+ 
rightness and independence: dangers and fears which 
were too much for his honesty and truth came upon 
him in early years, when the tenderness of youth was 
unequal to them, and he has been driven into crooked 
ways; from the first he has practised deception and 
retaliation, and has become stunted and warped. And 
so he has passed out of youth into mankind, having no 
soundness in him, and is now, as he thinks, a master in 
wisdom.” [Thetetus 173. A.] 
Thus the philosopher, and ‘‘ to. make matters worse,’ 
adds the commentator, ‘‘ the original of this unflattering 
portrait was rapidly becoming the most powerful n.an 
in the State.”* Modern and dissimilar instances will 
occur to us in politics, in the press-industry, in litera- 
ture, in religion: we may pass on 

It will be urged that, paradox as it may seem, the 
political judgment of the many is often sounder than 
that of the few. You will not find the folly talked 
among working men which you hear in clubs and draw- 
ing-rooms and in the Press associated with the names 
of Lord Northcliffe and Mr—why not Lord ?—Bottom- 
ley: their clean life is less easily excited than that of 
their so-called ‘‘ betters’’; wild-cat schemes will not 
readily catch on. There is much truth in this: in many 
trying times it has been attested. The working man 
has been often courted by Short and Codlin, and he 
has become suspicious. Like a wary trout, he is not 
taken in by tickling ; he ‘‘ believes not every word.”’ It 
is probable that there is more sense and judgment in 
Labor than in the intermediate class immediately above 
it—there could scarcely be less ; the class in which, more 
than in any other, political power seems to be at present 
vested. But our English masses—Scotland with a better 
educational system is different—are not educated. Their 
Press is lamentable; its prophets are mendacious and 
illiterate— but bulls of Bashan compass them round 





* «©The Greek Philosophers.” A. W. Benn. Vol. L. p. 200. 
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about.’’ Read two typical journals—the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ 
and ‘‘ John Bull.’’ You will look in vain for any 
evidence of a wish to instruct, to inspire, to elevate ; to 
raise the citizens to a higher level of civilization, to 
quicken their perceptions, to “ purge and disperse ’’ the 
mists that obscure their vision. What you find is a 
palpable design of playing upon their weaknesses, of 
exploiting their limitations, of harnessing their muscular 
strength, which, if it could be secured, would (it is 
thought) be irresistible to the demagogue’s ear. These 
civilizations perish ; these Empires decay. 

A great political thinker of that admirable 
eighteenth century, from which our own has so much to 
learn, declared his confidence in ‘‘ the inbred piety, good 
sense, and good humor ”’ of the English people. ‘Lhese 
qualities, he believed—and his belief justified itself in 
his generation—would prove its safeguard against the 
seductions of ‘‘a liberty which is not liberal,’’ and 
against political and religious speculations which he 
described as being ‘‘ metaphysically mad.’’ Will they 
secure our own age against similar dangers? ‘‘ Liberal- 
ism,’’ says a great Oxford teacher, ‘‘is not always on 
the side of the Liberal Party.’’ It is certainly on the 
side of liberty. But whether liberty is a food depends 
on the use made of it; whether freedom of speech is 
profitable, either to the hearer or the speaker, depends 
on what is said. If this is nonsense, its utterance is a 
doubtful benefit: the most that can be said is that it is 
probable that, on the whole, less harm is done by its 
expression than would result from its expression being 
forcibly restrained. But more than this negative advan- 
tage is required. The task incumbent upon us is only 
secondarily self-expression ; the first thing is the develop- 
ment of a self that is worth expressing. The citizens of 
the Civitas Dei, that ideal Commonwealth, the pattern 
of which is laid up in heaven, will walk as men who have 
this great end before them. 





Communications. 


AGAINST INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The question of military intervention in Russia has 
evidently entered on a new phase. Until quite recently, it had 
been solely a matter of newspaper agitation. But lately 
responsible statesmen have begun to give substance to this idea Ly 
speaking definitely about the necessity of giving Russia ‘‘ every 
assistance,’’ diplomatic and military. It is true that the tone 
in which they speak of intervention is very different from that 
of the newspaper agitators. But in spite of the caution and 
restraint which they observe in their utterances, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt that the Entente diplomacy is fully in 
accord with the principle of intervention. If intervention is 
still being deferred, it is only on account of specific difficuities 
and owing to the opposition of America to any extravagant 
undertakings, and the evident lack of unanimity in Japanese 
public opinion. But intervention remains as a sword of 
Damocles which hangs over the head of Russia; and every hour 
may see the advent of this irreparable misfortune. Those who 
feel that they have the flaire for coming events in the political 
and diplomatic sphere, say that intervention is already a fore- 
gone conclusion; but it is to be hoped that the true democratic 
instinct of Washington will still save the Entente diplomacy at 
the eleventh hour. Be that as it may, whether it be too late or 
not, I ask your permission to state the definite reasons against 
intervention from the Russian point of view, which, strangely 
enough, is almost entirely being left out of account. 

There are two sets of motives against intervention in 
Russia. One is national: the very deep aversion of the Russian 
people to the idea of being saved by the Japanese. The 
prejudice against the Japanese is so strong in Russia that many 
Russians in their impulsive feeling would rather see Russia 
ruined than saved by Japan. ‘This feeling is not to be denied or 
explained away; it must be admitted as a fact. But powerful 
as it is, it is not sufficient in itself to decide against interven- 
tion. No doubt, the first impression of a Japanese intervention 
would be to stir Russia to its depths. But if it were distinctiy 
and definitely to the advantage of Russia, the Russian people 
wou'd probably reconcile itself by-and-by to the humiliation. 
Nor do I think that the fear of Japanese demands for compensa- 
tion could be regarded as a serious factor against the interven- 
tion. Certainly the Japanese, once they have occupied Siberia, 
will never retire without serious territorial compensation. It 
is hardly to be expected that they would ever give a pledge 
of complete disinterestedness, and even if they did, there will be 
ample reasons in the course of the campaign for them to raise 
the plea that the condition of the pledge no longer holds good. 








Territorial loss in Siberia means very much to Russia, and yet, 
serious as it is, the fear of territorial loss also could not be 
decisive against intervention. If the Japanese intervention 
could help Russia to drive out the Germans, Japan would truly 
be deserving of gratitude; and no doubt a part of Eastern 
Siberia, valuable to Russia as it is, is not to be compared with 
Ukrainia, the Baltic Provinces, and the North-Western part of 
European Russia. And I am convinced that if Japanese inter- 
vention could have positive military effect, Russia would clench 
her teeth and put up with it. 

But the question of intervention depends not so much on 
whether Russia likes or dislikes the Japanese, or fears their 
demands for compensation, but rather on the chances of its 
positive military resuits. The difficulties of military interven- 
tion through Siberia are obvious. We know the enormous 
difficulties of a campaign across Siberia which the Russian 
army had to overcome during the Russo-Japanese war. And 
at that time the Russian State organisation was in full working 
order. Now, with Russia exhausted by the war, with her 
transport system almost non-existent, a campaign across Siberia 
is simply a phantom undertaking. It would be phantom 
even if all Russians to a man were to welcome the Japanese 
troops and embrace them. Even then the idea of an effective 
Japanese campaign against the German invaders would be 
unthinkable. The foreign army of intervention would have 
such an overwhelming task in combatting the natural and 
geographical difficulties, in reorganising the country, in making 
good railways, in‘establishing an effective line of communication 
with their base in the East, that it would take months and years 
before they could cross Siberia and appear as a fighting force 
in European Russia. The occupation and organisation of 
Siberia itself would absorb the resources of Japan, and there 
would hardly be any effectives left over for the active cam- 
paign against the Germans. 

But the actual situation is far worse, for the Japanese 
intervention would have to overcome not only the enormous 
geographical and technical difficulties, but the determined 
opposition of the Russian people themselves. This opposition 
will first of all augment the very natural difficulties of the 
situation. The intervening army will not only have to build 
its communications as it goes, but actually to fight its way 
through. The fate of the Germans in Ukrainia shows that a 
foreign army, even when it has occupied the Russian territory 
with an overwhelming force, cannot subdue the hostility and 
continued obstruction of the people. The opposition in Siberia, 
if it is not sufficiently organised to repel the Japanese, will be 
effective enough to make their way precarious and insecure. 
The interventionists deny the possibility of a determined 
opposition by the Russian people, and imagine that a foreign 
military intervention will help the Russians to organise them. 
selves, and that the Russians will then be strong enough to 
drive the Germans out. They say that the overwhelming 
majority of the Russians are sick of the Bolshevik tyranny and 
will enthusiastically receive any help from outside. Certainly, 
the present régime in Russia has obvious marks of tyranny. But 
the peculiarity of the Russian situation lies herein, that this is 
a tyranny, not of the minority over the majority of the people, 
but of the majority itself. 1 confess that I am one of those 
who condemn this tyranny and hope for a truly democratic 
revolutionary régime in Russia, but I condemn still more any 
attempt to establish such a régime by means of foreign military 
intervention. If the Bolshevik tyranny were really the adven- 
turous usurpation of power by a group of fanatics out of touch 
with the aspirations of the people, as it is represented to be by 
the interventionists and counter-revolutionists, then there is not 
the . slightest doubt that long ago it would lave been 
overthrown. The interventionists assure us that foreign troops 
are necessary as a rallying-point, to concentrate all the over- 
whelming forces of opposition to the Bolsheviks. But in effect 
there have been many such rallying-points. One after another 
they have fallen to pieces, not by the military success of the 
Red Guards, but owing to inner defections. From the first 
adventure of Kornilov against Kerenski to the campaign of 
Semenov on the Chinese border, all these efforts ended in 
catastrophe, owing to inner disagreements and to the passage of 
their forces to the side of the Revolution. That is precisely 
why the interventionists would like a foreign rallying-point, and 
that is precisely why the entrance of foreign troops into Russia 
is so dangerous and is bound to arouse universal indignation 
among the masses. If foreign troops are really necessary to 
upset the present Russian’ Government, that in itself signifies 
that the majority of Russians uphold it. No matter whether the 
interventionists affirm their disinterestedness and declare that 
they have no intention of interfering in the internal affairs of 
Russia, no matter whether their army is headed by the brother 
of the Tsar or by any of the past revolutionary leaders, the 
Russian people will interpret the invasion as being against the 
democracy and the Revolution. 

The interventionists try to allay the suspicion of the Russian 
revolutionary masses by inviting not only Japanese but Allied 
and American troops to take part in the expedition. Certainly 
Allied and American troops would be more trusted in Russia 
than Japanese; but after all, as I said before, nationality is 
here a secondary question. The national antipathy to the 
Japanese will certainly be used to stimulate the an against 
the invasion, and a small dilution of the Japanese by American 
troops will not make much difference. It will merely be a 
distressing incident to mar the growing sympathy between 
America and the Russian democracy. As soon as the invasion 
begins, the thrill of a battle-cry will pass through Russia: 
‘“‘Counter-revolution has begun! The landowners, the capital- 
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ists, and imperialists are bringing Japanese troops to deprive 
you of your land and freedom.’’ If the Japanese, the Entente 
Press and diplomacy solemnly guaranteed that they were not 
going to interfere in Russia’s internal affairs, the Russian 
masses would yet be bound to disbelieve them. But far from 
giving such guarantees, the interventionists frankly and openly 
declare that they are coming to Russia to make “ order.’ And 
the people who invite them, the people who are going to head 
them, are themselves an open declaration of theiraims. They are 
those elements which, from the very first day of the Revolution, 
have made every effort to prevent the masses from getting the 
land. The first result of a foreign intervention will be to weld 
all the revolutionary elements closer together, and their natural 
rallying-point will be the Government of the Soviets. The effect 
will be precisely the same as in the case of the Kornilov rising, 
when all the democratic elements rallied round the Petrograd 
Soviet. Again, all through Russia there will be a shower of 
appeals and manifestoes, such as called forth the jeers of 
the ‘‘Times’’ and other sedate British newspapers, when 
Kerenski and the Petrograd Soviet ‘‘ fought ’’ Kornilov’s ‘‘ Wild 
Division ’’ by means of manifestoes. And what was the result? 
The manifestoes were stronger than the ‘‘ Wild Division.” 
Kornilov was a hero for less than a week. The Japanese inter- 
vention is doomed likewise. They cannot master the Revolution 
any more than Kornilov or Kaledin could master it. They may 
succeed in occupying a part of Siberia, but it will be a success 
of conquerors, not of the saviours of Russia. 

But there is another aspect, possibly still more dangerous, 
which absolutely condemns such an adventure. It is the effect 
that Japanese intervention is likely to have on Russo-German 
relations. There is no need to dwell on this aspect, for it is 
too obvious that the Germans will not remain passive spectators 
of the Japanese influx into Russia. They wi!l immediately 
raise the cry of the “Yellow Peril.” They will be able to 
extend their efforts to subjugate Russia, and to take all Russia 
under their control, in the name of the defence of European 
civilization against Mongolian invasion. The growing discon- 
tent in Germany and Austria against the Eastern Peace will 
be subdued by the new motive which will be supplied for Ger- 
man penetration into Russia. But that is, after all, compara- 
tively insignificant, for the Germans can easily get a pretext 
for further invasion of Russia if they need it, and the discon- 
tent is, in any case, not very promising, and not likely to come 
to a head in the near future. The significant thing is the 
reaction that Japanese. intervention is likely to have on the 
Russian side. The growing rebellion in Russia against German 
invasion and control is the promising factor for the future free- 
dom of Russia, and whoever endangers the growth of this spirit 
is endangering the whole future of Rents. 

much for the Russian point of view. But the Allies 
feel, not unnaturally, that they cannot remain mere passive 
spectators of the German penetration into Russia. While it is 
only too evident that a large body of interventionist opinion is 
dictated by ulterior motives, such as the desire to overthrow 
the Revolutionary Government under the pretext of fighting 
Bolshevik tyranny, or to see iheir loans and interests in Russia 
guaranteed by the occupation of a portion of Russian territory, 
on the other hand there is a great volume of really disinterested 
opinion which suggests intervention as a means of helping 
Russia and the Allied cause. It is to this body of opinion that 
I wish to address myself. Mr. Lloyd George, in his admirable 
speech in the House of Commons on June 24th, said: “The 
feeling with which we had to deal come months ago in Russia— 
that there was no difference between one country and another, 
that we were all merely great Empires striving for territory 
and trying to satisfy our own greed—is disappearing in Russia.” 
In this process, which is rapidly bringing Russian public opinion 
once more to the point of view that the Allies are really distinct 
from German Imperialism, herein lies the great and only asset 
of the Allied cause in Russia. 
MIcHAEL S. FARBMAN, 
(London Correspondent of the ‘“‘ Novaia Zhizn,” 
Maxim Gorky’s paper). 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE IRISH SITUATION. 

Srr,—1 am a regular subscriber to and reader of THE 
NATION, and, though 1 often disagree with its views, I do not 
fail to admire the courage, moderation and ability, literary 
and other, with which they are expressed. 

1 am a@ Home Ruler of some years’ standing, and have 
sacrificed a good deal in the cause, yet, unfortunately, I find 
myself at issue with you as to the treatment of that thorny 
question at the present time. Will you allow me to put to you 
the following questions? I assure you that your replies would 
be welcome to a great many like myself who have serious 
doubts regarding the wisdom of the policy which you propose. 

Do you not consider it essential that the settlement 
should be accepted as a final settlement by the National Leaders? 

2. In order to attain this end. woald you concede their new 
claims, viz.: Fiscal ‘ndependence, the right to negotiate com- 
mercial treaties with Foreign Powers; aud to maintain a 
National Army? 





pregnant with future trouble if, as the Convention proposes, the 
consideration of this question should be postponed for five years 
o1 so? 

4. THE NATION, I think, is in favor of Federation, but 
how. will this help the matter? Are you prepared to grant to 
all the federated bodies—England, Wales and Scotland—the 
same concessions as you must make to Ireland if you are to 
satisfy the Irish? Could you under any circumstances grant 
fiscal independence, right of negotiating commercial treaties 
and the maintenance of a national army to Wales? Mr. 
Lloyd George, I see, in his usual impetuous and sketchy way, 
has greedily adopted the idea of federation as the solution of 
the trouble, and he thinks that the treatment of Ireland on - 
equal terms with England, Scotland and Wales ought to satisfy 
the Irish. There could be no greater mistake. Indeed, this 
is the mistake which England has always made in dealing with 
Ireland—in assuming that similitude of treatment is possible 
between Great Britain and Ireland. It is no use ignoring the 
physical fact that the sea separates Ireland from Great Britain, 
and that if Ireland is to be contented and prosperous she must 
be treated on lines suited to this fact and to the consequent 
idiosyncrasies of her people. 

5. (The most important question of all). Do you propose 
that Ulster should be coerced, and if so, how? Do you think 
it fair to attempt this at a time when—relying on a solemn 
pledge given by Mr. Asquith as well as the Unionist leaders, 
that the question would stand over until the end of the war— 
she sent forth a large number of her young men to fight for the 
Empire in France? Possibly you may reply that there will be 
no occasion for coercion, as Ulster will give way at the last. I 
am convinced this is a fatal mistake, and that the resolution of 
Ulster, stern though it was before the war, has been immensely 
strengthened by the rebellion and by the fact that the Sinn 
Feiners will have a powerful minority if they do not have a 
majority in the Home Rule Parliament at Dublin. 

6. Is it desirable at this national crisis to plunge ‘rto the 
controversy, the angry controversy, which must attend the re- 
opeting of this question? Is it not much better to wait till 
after the war and thén amend the Home Rule Act in as generous 
a spirit as is possible without impairing the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament ?—Yours,&c., 

West RIDGEWAY. 
2nd July, 1918. 

[It is too much for Sir West Ridgeway ‘o ask us to find an 
immediate way out of the maze of error which is the Govern- 
ment’s nolicy to Ireland. But generally we would say that we 
would give fiscal independence to Ireland; and we see no 
prospect of serious trouble, if this is definitely conceded, in the 
Conference plan of postponing its actual concession for, say, 
five years. With regard to Ulster, we would include her, and 
give her the option of coming out after a fair trial, on definite 
grounds of grievance.—Ed., NaTIon.] 


HOW AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT THE WAR. 


Srr,—As an American of old Pilgrim stock, and non- 
liturgical church connection, and also as one who has long been 
in the spirit an ardent supporter of the Liberal (I might better 
say Radical) movement in Britain, I desire to state the view 
point toward the war which I think I am justified in believing 
to be is that of the great majority of my fellow Americans. It 
is a fact (I know) that sometimes a few New York papers are 
taken ‘by Englishmen as representative of the whole of American 
opinion. What I shall say comes from the Mississippi Valley, 
where ‘the German propaganda was formerly strongest, where 
the pacifist influences seemed once to predominate and where 
there was probably greater reluctance ai entering the war than 
in any other part of the Union. 

We have just finished our national holiday, Memorial Day, 
held hitherto in memory of our dead from the great Civil War. 
It has been a day of solemn consecration for the entire country. 
The churches have been thronged with vast audiences. We 
have celebrated the valor and sacrifice not merely of our dead 
of fifty years ago, but of our British, French, Italian, Belgian, 
yes, and our Serbian and Russian brethren who have laid down 
their lives in what we clearly realize now to have been cur 
battles. In obedience to the President’s call we have offered our 
prayers, not merely for peace, but first for victory. In the 
afternoon at the university where I teach, there was a parade 
of two thousand of our students—already under strict military 
training, and waiting. the immediate summons to active service: 
and they have been told both by public speakers «nd more 
privately, that it is inconceivable that we should make peace 
now until the war has ended in the utter destruction cf Hohen- 
zollernism, and that while we desired to see them -eturning 
home to us, we did not desire to see them returning save with 
victory. 

Earnestly I hope our English friends will realize that at 
present there is absolutely no peace sentiment in the Uiited 
States. We realize that it is infinitely easier to be confident and 
strong after only one year of mere preparation for battling than 
after nearly four years of hand-to-hand struggling with the 
Beast. We do not blame some of our English brethren if they 
are now sick at heart and very weary, nigh ready for any 
tolerable outlet from the incubus of ceaseless war. Nevertheless 
we do say this to them—that it would seem to us the greatest 
tragedy since Golgotha if peace were to be patched up now, if 
Prussianism were to be left unscaffolded, if France were to be 
left unrecompensed for her indescribable sufferings, if Russ‘a 





3. If not, do you not consider it an unworthy subterfuge 


were to be cast to the demons, with Poland, Serbia and Armenia 
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also, largely because the democratic elements in Britain 
became too war-weary, at the very momént when the Western 
Republic was about to translate its promises into action, and to 
pour out men and treasure in a military effort worthy of atten- 
tion even in this war of Gods and of Giants. 

Here in America to-day we are enjoying a national unity 
which the pessimists of a year ago would have declared 
impossible. Our draft laws are recruiting our armies almost 
automatically, and with surprisingly little complaint or friction. 
Barring certain bona-fide Quakers and Mennonites, honorably 
exempted but often voluntarily enlisting and always abounding 
in war-philanthropies, there are almost no conscientious 
objectors in America. The military courts have made quick 
penitents of the average socialist, who ventured to assert secular 
theories in lieu of religion. We have muzzled the disloyal press 
and the disloyal orator. When a prominent Congressman 
declared that if the President desired a hundred billion dollars 
and ten million men, they were his for the asking, he stated 
something that was applauded from New York to San Francisco. 
We know all the agony and bloody sweat that must be involved 
in ending the war in the only way the war is worth ending. 
German propaganda in the days of our neutrality became 
almost hysterical while playing upon our fears and ringing the 
changes upon the awful sacrifices of modern warfare. We have 
gone into this Valiey of the Shadow with clear vision and count- 
ing the cost, and we beseech our British friends to believe us 
that we intend to see it through. 

There are a few specific things however which I believe the 
Libera's of Britain should bear in mind when they form their 
estimate of American opinion, partly indeed that out of mere 
ignorance no rift may develop between the two greatest 
democracies in the world. 

1. Americans feel under a simply incalculable debt to 
France for services both in 1776, and in the present struggle. 
It is said that the loudest applause in President Wilson’s 
speech before the Congress in January, rang out when he 
referred to Alsace-Lorraine. Americans feel that after our 
great blood sacrament with France we would stultify ourselves 
as a nation unless we made a great military exertion to recover 
her lost provinces. In some respects the feeling that they 
should be given back to France is almost as strong as that 
Germany shoud evacuate Belgium. There is very little enthu 
siasm for any settlement of the question by referendum. Most 
Americans would say France should receive back the lands as a 
matter of absolute right. ‘This feeling in America should I 
believe be taken into serious account in any attempt to form 
schemes for peace. 

2. Four years ago practically every American fancied him- 
self an Irish “ Home-Rwer.’’ To-day the attitude of Ireland in 
the war, and the repe ned indications that a large fraction of 
the Irish people are pro-German in sympathies, are ruining the 
eause of Home-Rule with us, much more of absolute Irish 
independence. If Ireland, after fair coaxing, refuses to submit 
to conscription on the same terms as Britain, there may be 
plenty of long arguments on the subject, but American sym- 
pathies with Ireland will be dead, Even to-day in many of our 
cities it is impossible to hire a hall to hold a ‘“‘ Home-Rule ”’ 
meeting, and when they are held government stenographers 
attend to make note of seditious matter. The reasons against 
conscription may be excellent, the motives of its opponents high ; 
but Americans are accustomed to 1eason from tne concrete— 
that Ireland somehow is traitorously shirking her just share of 
the battle for world democracy. 

3. Americans have, right.y or wrongly, a very high estimate 
of the abilities of Mr. Lloyd-George. We do not hold him 
blameworthy because he has not been able to find a Marlborough 
for the British armies or to prevent the toadstool growth of 
Bolshevism vpon the peculiar soil of Russia. We believe that 
he is very human, that he has committed grave blunders, that 
he is not always wise in speech. But we also believe that if 
America and Britain are to work hand in hand for noble 
accomplishment, he on the whole, far more than some of the 
men who seem clutching at his seat, can command our full con- 
fidence and co-operation. We have no love for noble marquises 
who seem very anxious to make peace in order to secure their 
ancestral acres: nor for prominent labor leaders who are 
befooled into favoring ‘‘international’’ conferences ‘‘ made in 
Germany,’’ conferences which our American labor leaders (men 
very close to Mr. Wilson) have categorically refused to attend: 
nor, let us say it very respectfully, have we perfect confidence 
in certain statesmen of high ability and eloquence, but whose 
policy during their days of power has seemed to be merely adroit 
opportunism, and who are to-day suspected of wishing to 
negotiate on terms that Anglo-Saxons will not be proud to 
write into their histories. In our Civil War there was once a 
brilliant general and statesman, a man who had many admirable 
points to commend him; but in 1864 he sought the presidency 
of the United States on terms which were practically peace-by- 
compromise :—and McClellan never had his name written large 
among the worthies of the Republic. It may be sore injustice, 
but we feel towards a certain English leader to-day much as our 
fathers felt towards McClelian. But when Mr. Lloyd George 
speaks we will hear him gladly, for we feel that he is one of us; 
and so long as he leads Britain we feel that any schism in our 
spiritual comradeship is almost unthinkable. 

To-day we Americans are engaged in a nation-wide attempt 
to cause the boastings of our days of irresponsibility to be 
matched by a great practical naval and military achievement. 
We have made sore blunders already. Probably we will make 
many more. But we believe that any premature peace with an 
unchastened and impenitent Germany would be crucifying Our 





Lord afresh. The thing is inconceivable if we are to call 
ourselves Americans.—Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM STEARNS Davis, 
Department of History : 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
May 3lst, 1918. 








Poetry. 


GREEN-FLY. 
I. 
LIKE nine-pins houses stand up square 
In lines along the road so trite, 
Where tortured servants stop to stare 
At anything that moves in sight. 





Where once was green-limbed tree or ledge 
Of greener moss or flowery lane, 

Set. back behind a private hedge 
Each house repeats itself again. 


Each house repeats itself again, 
But smaller still and yet more dry ; 
For—just as those why live within— 
So have these houses progeny. 


Throughout each dusty endless year, 
Whose days seem merely wet or fine. 
These children constantly appear 
In an unending dusty line. 


As on a rose that is ill-grown 
Nature, insulted and defied, 

Showers down a blight, so sends she down 
On houses, those who live inside. 


II. 


Within each high well-papered room, 
Compressed, all darkness lay, 

Darkness of night and crypt and tomb, 
Nor éver entered day. 





But through the endless black there crept, 
With groping hand and groping thought, 

With eyes that blinked, but never wept, 
And minds that fell but never fought, 


The wonderless, the hard, the nice, 
Who scurry at a ray of light, 

Then like a flock of frightened mice 
Career back into night. 


From out this damning.dreadful dark 
(While history, thundering, rolls by) 
They wait for an anemic lark 
To sing from weak blue sky. 


Or if a dog is hurt why, then 
They see the evil and they cry, 
But yet they watch ten million men 
Go out to end in agony! 


Their own strange God they have set up, 
Of clay, of iron, and mothéd hide, 

Whose eyes, each convex as a cup, 
Reflects the herd endeified. 


Their twisted feet in boots He made 
To walk the narrow asphalt way, 
And gave each room a curtain’s shade 

To muffle out the light of day. 





For this God understands their need ; 
Created lids for each pale eye; 

He sculped each mouth to say “ agreed,” 
And gives them coffins if they die— 


When, if for punishment they go 
To other lands, why it should be 

The judgment, that, down there below, 
They see this world as they might see! 


A world of contrast, shade and light— 
Clashing romance and cruelty, 

But stricken with the dreadful blight 
Of fear to feel and fear to ery. 





Where for a moment lives are filled 
With love or hate—where born of pain 

The children grow up—to be killed! 
Where freedom—dead—is born again. 


Wherein life’s pattern crude and shrill 

Is weft by neither foe nor friend, - 
But by some rough colossal will 

Towards some vast invisible end. 


But in those houses dark there creep, 
W'th hodies wrept in woollen dress, 
With eyes that blink but never weep, 
The sentimental wonderless! 
OsBERT SITWELL 
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The World of Hooks. 





Tue “Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay Nicer. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
** Political Education at a Public School.’”? By Victor Gollancz 
and David Somervell. (Collins. 3s. 6d. net.) 
“ Counter-Attack and other Poems.’’ By Siegfried Sassoon. 
(Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. ; 


“Two Girls on the Land.” By Olive Hockin. (Arnold. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


“The Fire of Green Boughs.’’ A Novel. By Mrs. Victor 
Rickard. (Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 
* * * ¥ 

A “sympuHony ”’ in verse, with an imprint as strange as’ 
the Four Seas Company, Boston, U.S.A., and showing in the 
picture of its wrapper a man in green tights and blue hair 
veiling his sight before a lady in a flame-colored robe who 
stares from the distance of a tessellated solitude, invites 
attention. Ipadies in gowns of bright flame, with arms raised 
in appeal, usttally want more than the vote, American poets 
who stand about forlorn temples in green tights have left 
Whittier with the nursery biscuits. Longfellow could never 
grow blue hair. Even Whitman dressed in flannel and ate 


-oranges in public. Nor did Poe at his best ever rise to 


assure us ;— 


“This is the night for murder: give us knives: 
We have long sought for this.” 


* * * 


Tue truth is we have not sought knives to any marked 
extent, being rather paltry and early Victorian in our 
murders; but in this symphony in verse, “The Jig of 
Forslin,” there are also lines like these, and many of 
them :—~ 

“When skies are pale and stars are cold, 

Dew should rise from the grass in little bubbles, 

And tinkle in music among greene leaves. 

Something immortal lives in such air— 

We breathe, we change. 

Our bodies become as cold and bright as starlight, 

Our hearts grow young and strange. 

Let us extend ourselves as evening shadows 

And learn the nocturnal secrets of these meadows.” 
There is enough there to set one looking for the author’s 
name—Conrad Aitken—and to ask who he is. He is one of 
the editors of the Chicago “Dial,” a flourishing journal of 
the pork capital, devoted exclusively to literary matters, 
and written and produced so remarkably well that it would 
not survive more than a month in London. As Mr. Aitken 
says in his preface, his book does not fit in any category. 
“This theme,” he says, “is the process of the vicarious 
wish fulfilment by which civilized man enriches his circum- 
stance and obtains emotional balance. It is an exploration 
of his emotional and mental hinterland, his fairyland of 
impossible illusions and dreams.’’ 

x x % 


A wriTER who exhibits through 127 pages his symphonic 
efforts to obtain an emotional balance while reconciling his 
mental hinterland, and keeps you watching him to the end; 
right round such corners as “The Death in a Peg House,”’ 
“Mermaids and Lamais,” “Salomé,” and “A Blue-eyed 
Girl in Virgo” (and, as he says himself, though not in such 
words, pleases himself in the way he does it), may live in 
Chicago, but even in Paris would have nothing to learn. 
It’s a long way from Lonzfellow to Conrad Aitken; about 
as far as from here to Uranus. In an advertisement to 
“The Jig” we are told it is based on the Freudian 
psychology. We keep hearing of that base in modern art. 
It has a tendency to induce us to look on each other with 
grave and analytical suspicion. It makes a man wonder 
what obscure motive, probably hellish, prompted his wife to 
brush his clothes, though when he caught her at it she was 
‘doing it in apparent kindness. “ Forslin, sitting in his 
room at night, yearning to live beyond ihe physical limits 
imposed by the fastidiousness of civilization, and beyond 
the spiritual limits of an apparently mechanistic world, 








passes, in a sea of dreams, through all manner of adventures, 


some sordid, some beautiful ; and his dreams become the real 
and important part of his life.’’ 


* * * 


Ir Mr. Aitken, by shutting his eyes and consulting with 
Freudian psychology, can enter such a hinterland as he 
shows us, end adventure with such strange creatures there, 
then our actual material world must seem coarse and shoddy 
to him. Anyhow, he can have no need for it. It is only 
fair of him, however, to tell us, who have no such dark and 
profound backs to our minds, what he has seen in his own when 
he opens his eyes and comes-to. His story in free verse 
of the old music-hall conjuror who saw he must learn a hew 
trick, and so spent years trying to balance one ball on 
another ball, only to find, when at last he succeeded in doing 
it, that the audience did not understand that he had accom- 
plished the all but impossible—for the trick looked so simple 
—has a power of visualization and a sense of sympathy which 
make a reader feel he himself is that very broken old music- 
hall conjuror. “The Jig,” in fact, dances us through its 
fantastic dream-world of star gleams and ice, meeting a 
woman there now and then whose “ mouth is a sly carni- 
vorous flower,’ seeing murders done, going into pubs and 
knocking another man about with a bottle, getting within 
the greenish attraction of a vampire’s eyes, and getting 
away again only just in time, consorting with mermaids and 
Peter and Paul, till when Mr. Aitken releases us we feel 
as dizzy and bewildered as though we had just groaned our- 
selves awake from the magic beyond the gates of iron ; which 
seems to prove Mr. Aitken is rather successful with his 
methcd, curious as it is. 

* % * 


One cannot help feeling, when reading this product of 
the modern mind, that we are all a bit mad. Instead of the 
truth making us free, the sight of its awful visage, when we 
glimpse it, seems to startle us into a pallid mimicry of its 
own sinister aspect. Its smile is like the ghastly smile I 
have seen on the faces of intelligent men when striding over 
filth full of corpses towards shell-fire. That is why soldiers, 
when they are home again, find delight in watching 
the faces and the ways of children. They want to play with 
the youngsters, eat buns in the street, join the haymakers, 
and loaf in the sun. They do not want to read anything 
Freudian, I am afraid. They can find all they want of that, 
without knowing what it is (though the effect it has of 
making them feel ill is no less potent), in reading the war- 
like speeches of the aged; which are, there is no doubt, the 
most obscene and horrible feature of the war. The soldiers 
who come home again turn at once from that shocking and 
pitiful deformity to hop-scotch, and they are right. No; the 
truth about this modern world will hardly bear looking at, 
whether reflected from common speech or from the hinter- 
land of the minds of artists like Mr. Conrad Aitken. 


* * * 


I TuRNED, satisfied artistically, but demoralized and 
depressed nevertheless, from “ The Jig of Forslin ”’ to another 
American book, one of the best things, with tobacco, which 
have come out of America since Columbus discovered it. -I 
mean “ Huckleberry Finn." It was worth finding America 
to get out of it that book for humanity. You know what is 
the matter with us when you read the pellucid sanity of 
Mark Twain. We have gone cock-eyed with the intense 
seriousness of our introspective stare. We have taken each 
other much too gravely. The fool who, at political meetings 
of the past, was wont to blatter idiotically on a penny 
trumpet in the midst of an august speaker’s highest flight, 
used to make me angry. But the fool was right. He blew 
better than he knew. He has converted me. Let him do it 
again; we want these high flights to be interrupted by a 
little merry blatter on a little penny trumpet. It would 
do the high flighters good. Young Huck’s artless comments 
on affairs, on romantic nonsense, on conventional: goodness, 
struck me as being satire as good and as genial as there is 
in the language. Huck’s simple narrative of his voyage on 
the raft—the woods, the islands, camping, storms, the smell 
of the water, the’ smell of food, his discussions with the 
nigger Jim, everything about it—is a masterpiece. It not 
only satisfies you, like Mr. Aitken’s fine skill-with words, but 
it makes you feel it was worth while being born. ; 


H. M. T, 
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THE WORLD AFTER THE DELUGE. 


“Lessons of the World War.” By Aucustus Hamon. 
(Fisher Unwin. 168. net.) 


Some people think it a piece of good fortune to be alive at 
a great crisis in history, however terrible that crisis in 
character and aspect. Man shrinks from violent change, 
and five years ago or ten years ago the final argument in 
politics was the argument that such and such a course would 
produce some unknown catastrophe. Yet when violent 
change comes it seems to bring a satisfaction of its own. 
It is significant that the term most commonly used in all 
countries at this moment to describe the general state of 
mind js war weariness. The war, that is, was tolerable at 
first just because it was a new and extraordinary experience, 
stimulating the curiosity of mankind: men and women with- 
out being heartless or insensible found a certain bracing influ- 
ence in an atmosphere in which any hour might bring some 
new challenge to all the institutions of the race. Later it 
lost this element, and beciwme a mere procession of horror 
and outrage. It has ceased to be change, and the mind, 
refusing to dwell any longer on the surprises of war, is 
asking rather what are the surprises that peace will bring 
to the world. 

We, all of us, look back with amusement or chagrin, 
according to our temperament, on the forecasts we used to 
make before the war of the course the world would 
follow if this catastrophe ever occurred. There is a story 
told of a famous club of learned economists which suspended 
its meetings for some time after the war. When, after a long 
delay, it assembled, the Secretary proceeded to read the 
minutes of the last meeting. It was recorded in the minutes 
that a celebrated economist had opened the discussion on 
the theme that the nation could no longer sustain the huge 
burden of its public expenditure. This of the burden of 
1913. We all remember the predictions that any big war 
must be a short war, because no nation could long survive 
the economie disturbance that war would cause. The finan- 
ciers. in whose hands the economic system had put the 
destinies of Europe, would never allow the passions of man- 
kind to disorganize their comprehensive plans. So we talked, 
persuading ourselves that the very servitude which the 
development of our economic system had imposed on the 
world was in itself a guarantee that the worst catastrophe 
would never come upon us. The war came, and all this struc- 
ture of hypothesis disappeared. The impossible happened 
everywhere; what had been certain and inevitable nowhere. 
The world having lost its bases of custom seemed to be 
creating new forces which the human mind could only slowly 
take into account. 

We might suppose that our intelligence, chastened by 
the experience, would be very slow to attempt a new fore- 
cast. But that is not the way of life. There is something 
irrepressible in our confidence which leads us to each 
new and bewildering development as if we were already its 
masters. Perhaps it is that we feel we are obliged. to use 
our reason while confronting this most appalling tragedy, 
as the condition of retaining it. At any rate, the world never 
had so many counsellors as it has to-day. We are, most of 
us, just as ready to prophecy the results of the war as if 
the event had justified our predictions of the past. 

Professor Hamon’s book consists of lectures delivered at 
the London University during the second winter of the war 
with a final chapter written in July of last year. Much 
has happened since the book was prepared, and there 
are a good many pages the reader will turn over with- 
ont too close a study. As a critical record even these pages 
have a value. Professor Hamon is not a_ pacifist, for he 
thinks that no nation that cared about freedom could shirk 
the Prussian challenge in 1914. At the same time, he has 
not allowed principles, for the defence of which he is con- 
cerned in the war, to be overwhelmed by the passions that 
war breeds. His book will be a help to all who wish to 
understand what has been happening during these testing 
years, what mistakes have been made, what lessons have been 





learned, what new forces and powers have been discovered 
and developed. 

More interesting, however, are the guesses thrown out 
here and there as to the moral effects of the war on the future, 
We are constantly talking of this or that experience in the 
war as if it were the most important fact about the war, 
Thus our error is one of proportion. These experiences are 
highly important; but, after all, the most important thing 
about any experience is its effect upon the imagination. The 
man who really tries to think what the world is going to be 
like twenty years hence will try to appreciate the effect of 
war itself on the mind of the world. If we want to under- 
stand, say, the history of the nineteenth century, we have to 
understand not merely the great events of the time, but 
the effect of these events on the way men and women 
locked at the world. The Industrial Revolution, for example, 
strikes us naturally as a change that increased men’s power ; 
but if we study its effects on the imagination, it had just the 
opposite tendency of making men and women accept a more 
drastic iron law as ruling their lives. That is, from the 
phenomena and circumstances of its birth and development 
it caused succeeding generations to draw closer the boun- 
daries of the possible. It was, as it were, the answer to all 
the wild hopes that were excited by the French Revolution. 

The war has broken as nothing else in the history of 
mankind the whole basis of customary thinking. Man 
seenis impotent on one side, for of the millions of men who 
are suffering on the battlefields, the overwhelming majority 
would will that the war should cease to-morrow. They found 
themselves tied and bound in the elaborate consequences of 
a system imposed on the world by the ideas of the past. On 
the other hand, men have learned that human power 
goes far beyond the narrow limits they had assigned to it 
in the past. The two discoveries together make the imagina- 
tion revolutionary, for men see that they have to break a 
system, and they see at the same time an immensely greater 
prospect once that system is broken. . 

Take the experience of rationing in a society like 
ours. Inequality was the most striking feature of our life. 
It seemed before the war the natural thing that the rich 
should have more money, more power, more consideration, 
more pleasure, more holidays than the poor. Into this world 
is thrust the principle that all citizens have an equal claim 
on the national resources of food. That experience has 
revolutionized the outlook of the men and women who never 
questioned the old injustices, believing them to have some 
basis‘of reason. In the most Conservative village of rural 
England a new language is already being spoken which may 
have startling echoes later. 

More important, of course, is the experience of military 
service by millions of men who had never expected any 
greater change than the change from employment to 
unemployment and from unemployment to employment. 
What are the effects of this experience? Who can say? 
Professor Hamon points to some effects about which we may 
be pretty certain, though their precise extent it is more 
difficult to calculate. Military life is a life in which property 
is little respected. The good soldier is the man who can 
look after himself without causing too much trouble to his 
superiors. Then military life is a life in which supreme and 
painful effort is accompanied by long intervals of loafing. 
It is mentally unsettling. Professor Hamon puts it that “ the 
life of war educates men for war, not for peace”’; he thinks 
it teaches men that it is easy to live without productive work. 
It is pretty certain that men who have been through the war, 
however desirable they may think their old life at the 
moment, will not find it easy to settle down to any one 
oceupation for some years to come. Professor Hamon expects 
also a great increase in the love of violence, and a frequent 
reversion “to primitive criminality.”” On the other side, 
he acknowledges in this experience a tendency to promote a 
desire for equality, a greater love of independence, and 
greater accessibility to new ideas. In all this ferment of 
moral forces, who can tell what the returning soldier will 
be? And who can tell what the world will be after the 
destruction of its youth? For the imagination of the race 
draws on the wisdom of old age, the motive strength of middle 
age, and the buoyant vitality and the undispelled illusions of 
youth. A plague is robbing the world of its youth, and 
unless the illusions of youth enable it to destroy war, the 
world itself must perish. 
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* PHILOMELA. 


“ Raptures.” By W. H. Davies. (Beaumont. 10s. 6d. net.) , 

“The Bark Fire.” By W. J. TURNER. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

“Phirty New Poems.” By MARTIN ARMSTRONG, (Chapman 
& Hall. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Poems, 1914-1917.” By MAuRIcE BaRinG. (Secker. 1s. 6d. 
net.) 

‘‘Demeter.” By ELEANOR DEANE HILL. (Blackwell. 2s. net.) 


We do not propose to descant upon Mr. Davies’s songs, for 
many of them have appeared in the pages of THE Nation, 
and they do not need a reviewer’s clumsy commentary. 
Enough to say that they both live and sing, so that we seem 
to recapture in them the liquid notes of an age in which a 
poem could not live without singing. Spontaneity should by 
rights be short of breath: Mr. Davies possesses the myste- 
rious power of singing with the purest freshness upon the 
same themes over a long period of years. Some time ago we 
pointed out that it was unfair to treat him as the poet with 
only a string or two to his bow. And this small collection 
is a further witness to the truth of this. It is, indeed, 
scarcely credible that a poet with so absolute a command 
over his instrument would not quicken and vary it. Thus, 
we pick out a sonnet, which is certainly a rarity: “ Lonely 
Dames ” :— 
“ And Cleopatra’s eyes, that hour they shone 
The brighter for a pearl she drank to prove 
How poor it was compared to her rich love: 
But when I look on thee, love, thou dost give 
Substance to those fine ghosts and make them live,” 
Perhaps these few lines may help us to understand how the 
Elizabethans could turn gravely from “Flora and the 
country-green ’’ into the paved courtyard of the sonnet, 
Then the following stanza :— 
“When our two souls have left this mortal clay 
And seeking mine you think that mine is lost— 
Look for me first in that Elysian glade 
Where Lesbia is, for whom the birds sing most,”’ 
is as fay in sentiment as in distance from the staring cow and 
fluting thrush. There occurs, too, in this- volume one of 
those fine poems, whose imagery is Marlowesque rather 
than homely and rural :— 
‘* No earthquakes here, that ~~ church bells afar, 
A hundred miles from where those earthquakes are ! 


We have no cause to set our dreaming eyes 
Like Arabs, on fresh streams in Paradise, 


No woman here shall wake from her night’s rest 
To find a snake is sucking at her breast.” 

This is Mr. Turner’s second book of verse, and it pos- 
sesses the same qualities of passionate intentness combined 
with brilliant colormg. Yet all we can say at present 
is that Mr. Turner has a genuine if rather sparkish 
touch of genius in him, and the problem is, which will 
win in the end, his gift of poetic fantasy, or his percep- 
tion of poetic truth? Obviously he is getting further away 
from Keats than in “The Hunter,” and there is a heavier 
burden of thought in “ The Bark Fire.” So that the present 
volume is really an advance, though it is not quite so exhila- 
rating in the management of sound and rhythm. And that 
intense desire of the moth for the star which broods 
over all his work and makes the reader patient of his 
strangest frolies is a strong light for him with which to pierce 
the future :— 

‘But Beauty is more delicate than the mind; 

Trackless and as intangible as light; 

It cannot be pinned down for common sight ; 
Like violets in a wood it haunts us blind, 
Though scentless, trees are mirrored in our mind. 

A girl’s dress or a lonely wood, a night 

Of flowing clouds and scattered, shaken light ; 
An arabesque‘of dust to dust resigned, 

With cloud and wood and star, and her bright love : 
And in these rays and in the dust of worlds, 

Beauty departed lies as lies the dove 
With a few feathers bleaching in the sun— 

As the form crumbles so the spirit wanes 
And we’ll not find it more for all our pains.” 

Certainly one of the signs of the times in verse is the 
reaction from “realism,’’ and a healthy one, too. Ledger 
poetry, invoice poetry was all very well as a novelty, but 


strategy in poetic technique hardly compensated the reader 


for dullness in poetic substance. Keats therefore is begin- 
ning to shed a new planetary influence, and Mr. Armstrong 








writes under the bright star of Hyperion. Not that he is 
at all imitative; Keats is a model not a mirror to him. 
Hence we find him at his best in a kind of symbolic narra- 
tive (“ Phaethon,”’ “The LastiMan ’’), where a rapid, eager 
versification, strong colouring, and an expansive fancy 
combined with intensity of spirit make up an effective result. 
We quote from one of the lesser poems, “The Rune of - 
Life,’’ an answer to Arnold’s question in “ Buried Life”’ : 
. bare » love departs and mortal beauty dies 
And all things perish in the stream of change. 
Strongly above this seeming ruin and dust 
Their seraph-winged imaginations range, 
And, there, with more than hope, with more than trust, 
With certainty that lives like burning flame, 
Perceive that throbbing source from whence they came, 
Which with delight and song and golden laughter 
Builds up the universe from base to rafter 
To work its endless aim.” 
If Mr. Armstrong will curb a slight volubility and learn. not 
to hasten or impede the natural growth of his poems to ful- 
filment, he will make an excellent poet. 

Besides the memorial poem to Lord Lucas, printed in 
the last Georgian book, Mr. Baring’s volume has only four- 
teen poems, mostly sonnets, and a number of them written 
before the war. Mr. Baring kas a serviceable, lucid style, 
but not one that is particularly well adapted to rhyme. He 
reads as though he were making verses up rather than letting 
them out, and some of his poems are spoiled by an effect of 
set haranguing, which now and again clips into staginess. 
We could spare eloquence of this kind :— 

“And you will speed us onward with a cheer, 
And wave beyond the stars that all is well.’ 
In our opinion, the earlier poems are far preferable to the 
later, having an elegance and lightness of phrase (“ Elegy 
on the Death of Juliet’s Owl” in particular) free from self- 
conscious delivery. They are charming fancies: the others 
are rather like prize poems. q 

“Demeter” owes allegiance tothe Keats of “Endymion.” 
It is a narrative poem on familiar lines, borne along by a 
melodious gliding metre well suited to a pictorial flow of 
image and simile. The poem has too much feeling and 
narrative skill to be an exercise, and too little force of con- 
ception to be greatly original. But it compels attention, 
and to say that of a long poem about Proserpine and 
Demeter is, we think, worth a handful of complimentary 
phrases. , 





INDIA AND HOME RULE. 


“Letters to the People of India on Responsible Govern- 
ment.” By LIONEL CurTIs. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net.) . 


On August 20th, 1917, Mr. Montagu announced in the House 
of Commons that His Majesty’s Government had adopted as 
its policy with regard to India “ the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government.’’ Stimulated by this 
announcement, a number of Indians and non-official Euro- 
pean residents in India, after long and diligent consultation, 
drew up a Joint Address to the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State, sketching what they conceived to be a possible and 
desirable first step, or series of steps, in the direction 
indicated. This document, signed by sixty-four Europeans 
and ninety Indians, was evidently in great measure inspired 
by Mr. Lionel Curtis, who now, in a series of “ Letters on 
Responsible Government,” expounds, defends, and amplifies 
the proposals of the Address. He, in fact, drafts an interim 
constitution for the initial stages of Indian Home-Rule ; and, 
incidentally, he criticizes the scheme of reforms set forth in 
a resolution adopted in December, 1916, by the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. 
Constitution-building is one of the most alluring employ- 
ments to which the human mind can devote itself. It 
appeals irresistibly to the eternal Alnaschar within us. 
Even Napoleon, after having made a clean sweep of all the 
constitutions which had been fabricated in France since 
1789, could not himself withstand the fascinations of the 
sport, and devoted his leisure moments in Moscow to 
drafting a constitution for the Théatre-Frangais. Strange to 
say, it worked; but Napoleon was Napoleon, and the pro- 
blems of the Théatre-Frangais were not quite so complex as 
those of India. One cannot repress a smile, now and then, 
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at the gusto with which Mr. Curtis throws himself into this 
daring enterprise in aerial architecture. But he is no mere 
visionary. He builds on a solid basis of study and thought. 
Even if no single one of his recommendations should in the 
end be adopted, his work will not have been thrown away. 
It is the first serious attempt that has been made to define 
the problems at issue, and to discuss the principles which 
should be applied to their solution. Whatever may be the 
substantive value of the scheme, it has at all events the 
merit of bringing Indian Home-Rule down from the region 
of yague aspiration and rhetoric, and giving it tangible 
form. There is at last, so to speak, a definite motion before 
the House 

Perhaps one should rather say a thoroughly reasoned 
amendment to a definite motion; for the Congress-League 
scheme, though summary, was definite enough. The gist of 
its. proposals was that, in the Legislative Councils, both 
Provincial and Imperial, four-fifths of the members should 
be elected and only one-fifth nominated; that a resolution 
passed by a Provincial Council should be binding upon the 
Executive Government unless vetoed by the Governor; that 
if passed again after an interval of not less than a year, it 
should be effective in spite of his veto; and that the same 
tules should apply to the relations between the Imperial 
Legislative Council and the Government of India. Mr. 
Curtis’s view of these proposals is that “like all schemes 
for development on the lines initiated by the Morley-Minto 
reforms,’’ they “ proceed on the principle of strangling the 
responsible Executive by successive twists of the noose 
placed in the hands of irresponsible electorates.’’ It is 
certainly difficult to conceive how anyone, under such con- 
ditions, could be induced to accept the position of either 
Viceroy or Provincial Governor; for these officials would 
constantly have to give effect to measures which they had 
declared by their veto to be pernicious—or else to resign. 
They would no longer be Governors but Prime Ministers in 
a peculiarly disadvantageous relation to their House of 
Commons. An autocrat is one thing, a Prime Minister under 
a constitutional monarch is another thing; but these unfor- 
tunate Indian Governors would be neither one thing nor the 
other. 

The point at which Mr. Curtis aims is the building up 
of Indian democracy from the very foundations by forming 
what may be called practicable electorates, and educating 
them, or rather giving them an opportunity to educate them- 
selves, in the duties and responsibilities of Parliamentary 
Government. The two most daring features in his scheme are 
his proposal for cutting up the existing “satrapies’’ (as he 
loves to call them), into manageable States on the American 
model, with “an average population of some 10,000,000 
apiece, and his suggestion that “during the period of 
transition, Governments of two types must co-exist, the 
one responsible to the electorates for specific powers, and 
the other to the Secretary of State for all other powers.”’ 
This means that in every State there would be an elective 
legislature with its responsible Cabinet, to which should be 
entrusted a limited group of functions, coming under such 
heads as primary education, local government, agriculture, 
public works, &c.; while the existing Provincial Govern- 
ments would remain in controi of all departments not 
formally assigned to the State legislature, and especially 
of justice, police, and presumably land revenue, though on 
the last point Mr. Curtis is not quite explicit. He especially 
insists on the necessity for allowing the State Ministries 
to make mistakes and pay for them, and for enabling the 
electors to trace and realize the effect of their votes. He 
proposes that after seven years’ trial of the system, a Com- 
mission should be appointed by. the Secretary of State to 
examine its results, and to recommend an extension of the 
powers of legislatures which had worked well, and a restric- 
tion or even total suspension of self-government in States 
where the results had been wholly unsatisfactory. The 
ultimate goal to be aimed at would be the complete trans- 
ference to the States of the powers now exercised by the 
Provincial Governments, whereupon, of course, these 
Governments would “softly and suddenly vanish away and 
never be heard of again.’’ Defence, it should be said, is 
provided for by leaving a belt of frontier territory, from 
sea to sea, “under the sole, unfettered control of the 
Imperial Government. The proposal means no more 
than completing the policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon 





when he separated the North-West Frontier Province from 
the Punjab.” 

It is needless to insist on the difficulties in the way of 
such a scheme. A memorandum by Mr. Provash Chunder 
Mitter, which Mr. Curtis prints as an appendix, shows that 
even the initial step of parcelling out the “satrapies’’ into 
States of manageable size would in many quarters encounter 
fierce opposition. Yet who shall say that such a repartition, 
conducted, so far as possible, on the lines of race and 
language, is not reasonable and desirable? The “satrapies”’ 
have been fashioned by historic chance and the convenience 
of autocratic administration; but the convenience, nay, the 
very possibility, of democratic administration demands less 
unwieldy and more homogeneous units. As for the proposed 
gradual devolution of functions from the Provincial Govern- 
ments to the State legislatures and executives, it has at 
first sight a somewhat unpleasing air of condescending 
paternalism. But Mr. Curtis defends it point by point with 
striking ability, and takes up a very strong position when 
he declares it to mark the happy mean between the dangers 
of over-haste and over-procrastination in advancing towards 
the goal of responsible government. Education alone, he 
justly says, will never fit India for Home Rule, even if it were 
to spread with far more rapidity than can reasonably be 
expected. It is only by practical experiment that any people 
can acquire the art of self-government, just as it is only by 
going into the water that one can learn to swim. India, he 
insists, will have to pay for her training in democracy. 
Many things in many places will not go so well as they do 
under expert bureaucratic control. But these “ growing 
pains ’’’ must be faced sooner or later, and the Government 
is actually committed in principle to a speedy move of some 
sort.- The great thing is now to secure that it shall be a 
move along an open path, not into a blind alley. Nothing 
could be more disastrous than “ reforms ’’ which should lead 
to constant deadlcecks and racial quarrels. The apparent 
paternalism of the Curtis proposals is only a recognition 
of the plain fact that India requires education in an art 
which she has never exercised in the whole course of ‘her 
history, and that educational experiment will always be 
timorous and ineffective unless some simple machinery is 
provided for the undoing of mistakes before too much harm 
has come of them. 


W. A. 





PATHS OF PEACE. 


‘*Second Marriage.” By VioLA MEYNELL. (Secker. 6s. net. 
“Betty Lancelot.” By B. E.R. TuRNER. (Melrose. 5s. net. 
“Robert Shenstone.” By W.J. Dawson. (The Bodley Head. 6s. 


Novettsts, like their readers, have to find some way of 
evading the war if they are to carry on in these days of 
mental upheaval—unless, that is, they are content to choose 
the simpler way of boldly using the war as local color. 
Miss Meynell’s way of leaving it out altogether is the Jane 
Austen way. Not only does she ignore the war that is going 
on, as in the past the artist has generally chosen to ignore 
present wars, but she writes as though no war had ever 
occurred in her gently ordered world, or could ever strike 
across the cultured lives of her gracious men and women. The 
rudeness and brutality of war have no existence for her; that 
is the measure of her spiritual outlook, which sometimes 
makes her idealize and sometimes leaves her fastidious. 
Neither do the heroics nor the false sentiment of war appeal 
to her; and that is the measure of her sincerity. You may 
sometimes wish her to shake up her well-mannered circle 
of puppets, to tear aside the gauze veil through which she 
asks you to look at life; but if you did, it would not be Viola 
Meynell’s world, the one she has made peculiarly her own, 
and the loss would be yours. For, although in her detach- 
ment from what is very often quite falsely called realism, 
she reminds one irresistibly of Jane Austen, there is nothing 
else in her newest book that faintly suggests the last century. 
She is a modern of the moderns, for all her avoidance of 
unpleasantness; and if she writes about little things as 
though they were great things, she also manages to hint at 
real greatness sometimes, as in her study of Ismay Hunt. 

In “ Second Marriage,’’ Miss Meynell has chosen to place 
her set of characters in a corner of the fen country, making 
the centre of the circle an old farmhouse inhabited by a 
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“EVERY OFFICER A PELMANIST.” 





100 Admirals and Generals Enrolled. 





Astonishing Progress of Pelmanism in 1918. 


THE popularity of Pelmanism advances with giant strides. 
Over 100 Admirals and Generals are now taking the Course, 
30,000 other officers and men in the Navy and.Army are 
convinced Pelmanists. Thousands pf men and women in the 
Business, Professional, and Industrial Communities are loud 
in its praises. 

A striking proof of the popularity of Pelmanism at the 
Front is given by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, the Editor of the 
“ British Weekly.” Writing in 2 recent issue of this journal, 
he says :— 

“From the battle-fronts in France and Italy I have 
received many remarkable accounts of the practical 
value of Pelmanism to officers and men of our Armies. 
A personal friend—he was a University Professor—who 
was out lecturing at the Front, proved everywhere that 
the Pelman system was being discussed by officers. And 
I am told that in several regiments practically every 
officer is a Pelmanist.” 

Similar reports are constantly received from the Navy. 
For example, a Naval Officer recently wrote that he had 
taken up Pelmanism 

“because it was recommended to me by four other 

officers in my ship who had all taken the Course and 

were enthusiastic about it.”’ 

Nor is the business world lagging behind is shown by 
the fact that many leading firms have been so impressed by 
the increased efficiency developed by certain members of 
their staffs as the result of a Course of Pelmanism that they 
are now 

“enrolling their entire staffs for a Course of Pel- 

manism.” 

The progress of Pelmanism in 1918 has been absolutely 
phenomenal. The figures for 1917 were astonishing, but this 
year are breaking all records. During the first five months 
alone over 38,000 men and women have enrolled for a 
Course of Pelman Training. And every day enrolments pour 
in from all parts of the country in a rapidly increasing 
stream. 

Truth has just published a fourth supplement on Pel- 
manism. The sensation caused by the first three extended 
reports on the Pelman System published by Truth in 1916 
will still be remembered. In its fourth report, Truth 
reviews the progress of Pelmanism is 1918. 

‘“Pelmanism,”’ it says, “is to-day a household word. 
The little grey books which contain its teaching are 
being carried all over the world wherever the English 
language is spoken. In Mesopotamia and Macedonia, 
on mine-sweepers and battle-cruisers, men of all ranks 
are busy in their leisure moments training their minds 
to a higher efficiency. And at home, men and women of 
all classes are just as earnestly striving to make them- 
selves mentally fit. A roll of a quarter of a million 
students is something to boast about, a roll of a quarter 
of a million contented students is a matter of justifiable 

pride.”’ 

Those who would like to have a copy of this fourth 
Truth report, together with full particulars of the Pelman 
System, should write to-day a (postcard will do) to the 
Secretary, The Pelman Institute, 97, Pelman House, Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C.1. The above will be sent gratis 
and post free to any address, with a form enabling readers 
to enrol for the complete Course at one-third less than the 
usual fees. 





TRUTH’S FOURTH REPORT. 
A SENSATIONAL DOCUMENT. 


Truth’s fourth report on the Pelman System—a copy of 
which will be sent free to everyone who applies for it to-day— 
is a remarkable document. Everyone should read it. It proves 
to the hilt the truth of every claim which has been made 
for Pelmanism as a means of increasing the efficiency, doubling 
,the money earning power, and securing rapid promotion of 
those who enrol for this truly marvellous course. 

“Pelmanism,”’ says J’ruth, ‘is becoming a cult. Those who 
practise it are no longer few and far between. They are to 
be found all over the world, in all classes of society, practically 
in every profession and occupation in which men and women 
are engaged, .. .” 


THE AIMS OF PELMANISTS. 


“Tf ove glances at the aims of Pelman students,’’ continues 
Truth; “one notes that an overwhelming majority combine 





the ideal and the real—a desire for a greater capacity for mental 
enjoyment, for a wider outlook on life and a greater clarity 
of mental vision, are linked with a wish to obtain material 
benefit by securing such a financial position as will banish 
anxiety as to the future... .” 

“The object of Pelmanism is an all-round development of 
the mind. .. . It is based on the principle that the mind it a 
unit, despite the various functions, and that one power cannot 
be developed in isolation from the others. Thus in teaching 
the development of perception, the power of concentration is 
increased. Increased power of concentration strengthens the 
memory automatically. With vigorous memory the imaginative 
power finds fuller play, and hand-in-hand with the development 
of the imagination goes the gift of sympathetic insight... .. 

“The whole course is exceptionally well devised to bring 
out latent capabilities and to expand undeveloped 
powers to their fullest extent, a conclusion which is 
confirmed by an indisputable body of evidence.” 


QUALITIES DEVELOPED BY PELMANISM. 
Pelmanism trains the mind just as scientific physical 
exercise trains the muscles, and develops to their highest extent 
just those qualities which are of the utmost value in every 
occupation in life. Amongst the qualities developed by Pel- 
manism are the following :— 


—Initiative —Mental Crasp —Perception 
—Concentration —tLeadership —Directive Power 
—Decision —Observation —Reliance 
—Alertness —Originality —Self-Confidence 


—Organising Power —Resourcefulness And a Perfect, 
—Self-Command —Judgment Reliable Memory. 


Further, whilst developing tthese qualities Pelmanism 
corrects and banishes those weaknesses and defects which keep 
so many people down below their rightful level in life, such 
defects, for example, as Forgetfulness, Hesitation, Shyness, 
Timidity, Lack of Order, Lack of Initiative, and so on. It 
tones up the mind generally, and gives you complete command 
over your mental faculties. In a word, it doubles and even 
trebles your efficiency and enables you to rise quickly to a 
higher position in life. “Pelmanism,” says TJ'ruth, “has 
brought increased salary to the clerk, extension of business to 
the commercial man, the desired stripes to the private, and 
‘the coveted pips to the lieutenant. It has done more than this 
in the case of the majority of students. Indeed, one of the 
most notable points disclosed by ‘the correspondence from 
students .. . is the recognition freely given to the fact that the 
Course has introduced Purpose or Aim into their lives.’’ 


ALMOST UNIMAGINABLE VOLUME OF EVIDENCE. 


Speaking of the testimony of those who have taken the 
Course to its value, and of the “innumerable instances of 
personal success directly attributed to it,’ Truth remarks: 
“To-day such evidence is of almost unimaginable volume.” 

Here are a few examples of the letters received from Pelman- 
ists, showing what they think of the Course as the result of the 
supreme test of personal experience : 


‘* BUSINESS MAN’S OPINION ”’ 
(quoted by “ T'ruth’’). 

‘*T have spent my spare time in the most interesting and 
profitable-study I know. 

*“T do not see how anyone can study the Pelman letters 
seriously and not gain thereby, reaping a reward which, besides 
its definite and, in my case, tangible advantages, also brings 
with it developments which have no parallel in money values. 

“To those of my acquaintances who have been sufficiently 
interested to ask my opinion of the Pelman Training, I have 
said, and shall continue to say: Take it, follow instructions 
carefully, and if at the end of the Course you do not admit 





having gained something good, right out of proportion to 
its cost, | will personally refund your outlay.” 


THE LITTLE GREY BOOKS. 


Every reader who wishes to find all about “ the little grey 
books,’’ which mean so much to tens of thousands of men and 
women, should write to-day to The Pelman Institute, 97, Pel- 
man House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 

By return you will receive gratis and post free a copy of 
‘Mind and Memory,’’ containing full particulars conceraing 
Pelmanism, a copy of J'ruth’s fourth report, and a form 
enabling you to enrol for the completé Course at a reduction of 
one-third on the usual fees. Write for the above to-day. 


Overseas Addresses :—46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 15, 
Z'oronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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farmer, his wife, and three daughters. 


They might be 
placed anywhere else with more probability; indeed, it 
strikes the reader as merely a pleasant caprice of the author 
to have made Mrs. Glimour a farmer’s wife, or Esther, the 


musical genius, a farmer’s daughter. Sometimes one 
suspects that the author is aware of her own tendency to 
be ‘‘ precious,’’ when, for instance, she seems to turn round 
and laugh at herself, as in describing the home circle :— 

“So the Heaven whch Mrs. Glimour held ap before 
her children for their attainment was a little heaven of a 
certain code of manners, where people did not make a 
noise and where they said, ‘Not any, thanks,’ and made a 
scrupulous point of naming whomever they were addressing 
by a sound which, though not actually their name, it is 
true, was an equivalent for it, and where tall, strong 
women had slow steps and gentle voices. And there was 
no room whatever for Rose to doubt that it had been bad 
manners to meet Fred secretly at all.” 

Manners that take the place of morals offer the keynote 
to the various excursions into love-making of Rose, the 
second daughter, who is in some ways the most cleverly-con- 
ceived character in the book. Her materialism, her vision 
of love mainly as a sensual thing, her eagerness to imitate 
those she is anxious to please, would make her a “ climber ’”’ 
of the most repellent kind in any other world than Miss 
Meynell’s. Here, however, she climbs quite comfortably and 
decently to the Manor House. She is perhaps intended to 
act mainly as a foil to her elder sister, the beautiful widow 
of simple mind and big heart, from whom Maurice Camoys 
would never have felt impelled to turn, as he turned from 
Rose and her artificial friends from London, in order to look 
“with pleasure at the pure and simple sky.” Ismay is the 
one person in the family of Glimour who might really belong 
to the farm in the fen. She is never subtle. When asked 
if she likes people better or worse as she gets to know them, 
she listens “with her simple, literal attentiveness, uncer- 
tainty in her eyes’”’ :— 

“Of course, I like everyone,’’ she said. ‘‘I think one 
should. Yes, I am sure one ought to be,’’ she affirmed, 
with warm fondness in her voice, as if that was what she 
had been asked. 

Ismay is like that; she irritates us in the book as she 
would irritate us in real life, with her literalness, her meek- 
ness, her absorbing love for a man who tramples on her, 
her self-abasement. But she is a real person, and the touch 
of greatness she reveals in the spiritual aspect of her love 
for Arnold Glimour is one of the finest things in the book. 
And the whole book is written in a style in which wit and 
irony are delightfully blended, and the slight preciousness 
of which is easily forgiven because it is never vulgar and 
never commonplace. 

Betty Lancelot is not really the heroine of the book that 
bears her name. She is the one character in Miss B. E. R: 
Turner’s novel whom we find a difficulty in realizing. She 
is intended to be very modern; she has left Cambridge with 
a great ideal of personal freedom, tempered by a strong desire 
to see life, which she interprets, apparently, as an excuse 
for being an outrageous flirt, and for finally marrying a head- 
master, who is on the way to becoming a bishop, to whom 
she has no intention of being a wife, except in name. She 
leaves us cold where she does not inspire active dislike; and 
her half-sister’s presentment of Betty’s point of view in 
laying siege to her future husband is a piece of special plead- 
ing that does not ring very true, and does not sucoeed in 
convincing :— 

*“Given the idea of woman’s place in life which most 
of you men have, how is Betty wrong? Given that woman’s 
place is the home, as I have heard men say, why should 
not a woman take her future home by storm? Why should 
she wait passively for one to be pushed at her? As a fact, 
I believe very few women do, but they are not all so 
thorough-going in their siege. operations as Betty.” 

The end is’ unnecessarily spun out, and the authovr’s 
strength seems to lie rather in freshness of dialogue and a 
generous view of human nature than in construction. If, as 
appears to be the case, “ Betty Lancelot” is a first book, it 
contains a good deal of promise. 

Mr. W. J. Dawson has chosen a simple expedient of 
evading the subject of the war by placing his scene in the 
*seventies of the last century. “Robert Shenstone”’ is the 
story of the “Boy Poet of Barton,’’ as the local printer 
insists on calling him on the title-page of his first book of 
poems. But nothing that the boy-poet ever wrote could have 











equalled the local printer’s own description in verse of 
Gethsemane, which we cannot refrain from quoting :— 


“The Great I Am no sooner said, 
Their hearts with terror filled ; 
‘They all upon their backs were laid, 
To all appearance killed.” 


The same rhymester insists on revising young Robert’s 
verses before printing them, though the unfortunate boy 
succeeds in resisting his further desire to add, in the interests 
of historic accuracy, the following couplet to a poem on 
Alexander the Great :— 


‘‘No wonder all his glory’s shrunk, 
For this great hero died when drunk.” 


The charm of Mr. Dawson’s book, and it has real charm, 
lies in the way in which it is written; the plot is slight 
and the interest of it is not very well sustained, and the 
characters, with the exception of the hero, are rather types 
than creatures of flesh and blood. 

Curiously enough, for the two books are widely different, 
Mr. Dawson’s hero blends manners and morals in his 
standards of conduct very much as the men and women of 
Miss Meynell’s book do. Robert Shenstone’s reflections on 
the motives that led him to resist the allurements of his 
friend’s mistress, run in this way :— 

‘*T had no taste for evil. It may have been inherited 
instinct that prevented me; it may have been an innate 
fastidiousness; I am not at pains to define it, but some- 
thing there was in me, native and fundamenfal, which 
made me more conscious of the coarseness of evil than its 
glamor. Life has taught me that a fastidious taste 
may often prove a greater source of strength than virtue 


or religion, because its sanctions are inherent, while the 
sanctions of virtue and religion are arbitrary.” 


It is a tribute to Mr. Dawson’s powers that his hero 
should escape being a prig. He is, as a matter of fact, a very 
human hero. 





BOOKS IN. BRIEF. 


“Captain Ball, V.C.” By WALTER F. BrIscoEand H, RussELL 
STANNARD. (Jenkins. 6s: net.) 


“Ou, it was a good fight, and the Huns were fine sports. 
One tried to ram me after I was hit, and only missed me by 
inches. I am, indeed, looked after by God, but oh! I do 
get tired of always living to kill, and I am really beginning 
to feel like a murderer. I shall be so pleased when I am 
finished.”’ That letter was written home by one of the most 
successful fighters in the air the war has produced. Young 
Ball unquestionably showed genius in his work. His 
courage was that of an immortal who had no concern with 
death ; but he is dead, poor fellow! This book of his letters 
—linked together with a running biographical comment 
which is (thank Heaven!) kept fairly low in tone by the 
editors—is artless, bright, and, in its last appeal, pitiful. 
A reader feels grateful and proud that Ball was an English 
soldier. This reviewer read the famous young airman’s 
boyish, breezy, and inconsequential comments to his 
parents on the war, on the enemy, on his own work, after 
reading a serious book on our war aims by an important 
propagandist, who seemed to be peering with fascinating 
because maniacal earnestness (all the humor of sanity long 
dead in his mind) through grey hair; and to turn from him 
to the young soldier, Captain Ball, was to come out of the 
noisy padded room into the quiet open air of June; and to see 
all the difference between the gallant young, full of generous 
impulses towards the foe, because of a communion of under- 
standing, and the aged, who only know war through books. 


*% _% * 


“Face to Face with Kaiserism.” By JAMEs W. GERARD. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tue effect on an honest, thoughtful, and impression- 
able democrat of close contact with the ruling class in 
Germany during some years of the war is all unconsciously 
expressed in the exasperation shown in this frank book. 
Of course, the chief purpose of the book is American propa- 
ganda; nevertheless, it is of considerable value in this 
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Re Curr 


* Rilette’s’ picture is still aprepos ef nothing— 

nothing of the present, for the present has 

nothing to offer. The future is the only hope 
for the world hence the mind wanders. 






Sole Proprietor H Dennis Bradley 


Civil, Military & Naval ‘Jailors. 


THE SPIRIT OF STARCH. 
By H, DENNIS BRADLEY. 


Platitudes have, cs a rule, one pleasant little eccentricity. 

They are, generally speaking, truthful. That is why we accept a 
politi cian’s ‘platitude s if not his principles. 

‘We shall see many changes after the War.” Here we lave a 
platitude which is also that rare bird—a safe prophecy. 

Have you ever looked back on pre-war days and wondered why 
you did certain things, accepted certain conventions, — certain 
absurd unwritten rules? (If Dora has taught us anything she has 
taught us to whisper “ Why?”’) 

Did you ever, for example, glance round a hot and crowded theatre, 
and as your eye fell on those rows of manly kosoms encased in hard 
white cuirasses, on those manly, if perspiring, necks, imprisoned 
in their steely neck-coverings, and then wander on to the infinitely 
more sensible and artistic trappings of the female—wonder why ? 

Starch ruled the world in those days, as the Bureaucrats do in 
these, and the boiied shirt typifies the boiled mind, and is the 
Incarnation of the Spirit of Starch. Why? 

“““Starchiness ” was even a term of reproach, and yet we accepted 
the domination of Starch. 

And now we have discovered this demigod Starch to be unpatriotic. 
He has been found out. The question is, will he, when the war is 
over, be allowed to adopt the Hunnish methods of peaceful penetra- 
tion and fetter us again? 

Or will evening dress, once having thrown off his clumsy shackles, 
refuse to return to them, and cling to the soft and comfortable—and 
infinitely more artistic—soft silk dress shirt? And, perhaps, who 
knows ?—once having indulged our necks in soft silk collars, we shall 
refuse to bow b yen again to the yoke of the unpatriotic Starch? 

Personally, I am on the side of the angels, and when the war and 
curfew cease I will show the unstarched mind the sort of evening 
clothes to wear. 

Considering the price of bad beer, Pope’ & Bradley might logically 
charge £51 for an evening suit. But they don’t. The following prices 
are not greedy: Lounge Suits from £6 6s.; Dinner Suits from. £8 8s.; 
Service Jackets from £5 15s. 6d.; Riding breeches from £4 4s. 

New Naval and Military Kit List will be forwarded upon application. 
) TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 


14 OLD BOND STREET. W. @ 
11-15 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. W.C 
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Spacious finely timbered grounds 

Splendid new buildings 

Full staff of university men 

Excellent results in work and play 

Elaborate prospectus on application to 
The Headmaster 








The great need of to-day is for 


energetic, persistent and efficient 


workers who are not deterred by 
difficulties. The exercise of these 
qualities makes great demands upon 
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The tragedy of shattered nerves is more awful 
than that of a maimed or even destroyed body. 


DIERS with SHATTERED NERVES are sent 
HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE, LONDON. 








may be met with the assistance of 
“BYNOGEN.” ‘BYNOGEN’ is rich 
in Milk Protein, the most powerful 
of all body-builders ; in phosphorus, 
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ALL- ROUND excellence in 
each department and an 
unrestricted choice of the highest 
grade medicines and merchandise, 
make shopping at Boots both 
pleasurable and profitable, 


555 Branches Over 100 
throughout Branches in 
the Country Londonarea 





BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD, 





products which supply energizing 
carbo-hydrates. All these are com- 
% bined to form a perfect concentrated 
M? food alike for hard workers and 
growing children. 


‘By nogen 


Brings Health‘ 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/-, & 9/- 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.. Lombard St., London, E,C. 3 
Established in the City of London. A.D. 1715. 
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country as evidence. One can well understand the sense of 
futility, and finally the outburst of indignation, which came 
to Mr. Gerard (who uses language frankly to express what 
he knows and feels), through negotiating too long with the 
haughty and solemn " 

betrayed, so much 
inimical. Mr. 
kind of 


Prussian mask, 
that 


Gerard’s 


which hid, as time 
cruel, unreal, and 
realization of the 
dealing with, and of 
the game they were actually playing, makes a sad but an 
entertaining volume. Several 


was silly, 
gradual 

people he was 
very interesting documents 
are included, written early in 1917 by an anonymous mem- 
ber of the Reichstag, a Socialist, whose name we can guess, 
for Mr. Gerard, to express what the writer felt about his 
own people, and the possible avenues of peace. The texture 
of his disclosures and arguments makes them too close for 
quotation. But it is sufficiently clear from these documents 
that only the future can disclose the magnitude of the blunder 
of the Allies in not attempting to explore the chance of peace 
offered in that year. 
of peace ; 
of the 
moral 


They did more than reject the chance 
they disarmed some strong and courageous critics 


war in Germany who well 


knew their country’s 
hollow. 
¥ 


case Was 


. * 
“Industrial Fatigue: And the Relations between Hours 


of Work and Output, with a Memorandum on Sick- 
ness.” By Lord HENRY BENTINCK, M.P. (King. 64d.) 


‘Twere is a feeling of humanity in Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
politics and an enlightened conception of social welfare. In 
this pamphlet, in which he pleads for a considered and 
scientific examination of problems arising from new indus- 
trial conditions, he urges masters and men to co-operate in 
the work of discovering in trade processes the “ optimum” 
which a worker can give, the best conditions under which 
he can perform his task, and the scientific way of doing his 
particular work. Long hours result in ill-health and 
deteriorated output, and he shows by statistics that in every 
experiment with a shorter working day the result has been 
favorable to worker and employer. With a higher standard 
of living industrial faticue diminishes; where hours are 
shortened the amount of lost: time is greatly reduced and 
spoiled work eliminated. Good lighting, good ventilation, 
avoidance of And it pays. That 
pays the worker in 
increased healih and the employer in greater output. There 
is a finer vision of labor and social life which has little to 
do with the “optimum” which a toiler can give. But at 
least Lord Henry has made a suggestive contribution to the 
literature of reconstruction. 


are essential. 
is the refrain of this pamphlet. It 


monotony 





The Geek in the Citp. 


As anticipated, the Money Market found itself quite com- 
fortable at the close of the half-year, and on Tuesday short 
loans were obtainable at 3 per cent., the discount rate being 
34 per cent. On Wednesday and Thursday money became 
still easier. The Stock Markets have been quiet, though 
there has been some buying of Egyptians, mainly, it is said, 
on account of purchasers’ shaves in Cairo and Alexandria. 
Egyptian Unified are firm at 90. Grand Trunk stocks have 
improved a little through hopes that nationalisation of the 
system may be slightly better for holders than was antici- 
pated. From the first banking dividends it would look as 
if last year’s distributions would be repeated, or somewhat 
improved, 
12 per cent 


The discount house of Alexander & Co. is paying 
The rubber 
industry is passing through a crisis, and among recent dis- 
appointments is that of the Sungei Krian Rubber Estate, 
whose directors resolved a final dividend for 1917. 
Rumours that the Kiihlmann speech has led to fresh peace 
negotiations are causing some excitement, but the Stock 
Exchange has often disappointed to take much 
noticé of 


, as against 10 per cent. a year ago. 


to pay 


been i 


such reports. 


THe Rise 1x Ane! 

Although hampered by troubles, a satisfactory 
settlement of which is now looked for, the Argentine railways 
have recently been making strides in their traffic 
This can be clearly seen from the following table, 
which shows how the aggregate receipts at the dates named 


NTINE STOCKS. 


labor 


rreat 
receipts 





~ 


compared with those at the corresponding period of the 
previous year :— 


End Dec. End March. June 22nd. 
£ ; £ 


Buenos Ayres and Pac‘fic ; 
Buenos Ayres, Great Southern . 
Buenos Ayres, Western 
Central Argentine 


& 
— 368,000 + 51,000 
— 168,500 
: .. — 86,000 
ate ane ® + — 48,200 4+ 867,100 


At the end of December, that is, at the end of the Com- 
pany’s financial half-year, each of the four great lines 
showed a large decline in reveipts. The 22 per cent. increase 
in freight rates has clearly been of great benefit to the com- 
panies, and it is not surprising to find a marked improvement 
in share prices :— 

Price Price Rise 
Endof July 2nd sinceend 
May, 1918. 1918. of May. 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific a 4g aon 64 
Buenos Ayres, Western oes a nae 70 ane 3 
Buenos Ayres, Great Southern ‘ e : TW oe 3 
Central Argentine Ord. Stock 4 wi 5S we bl eo 2 

Do. Deferred Stock ... ; ads ks 3 


Lowest 


The activity in the shares shows that the receipts are better 
than the market expected, but it remains to be seen how far 
this increase will be reflected in net earnings. The companies 
have been working under great difficulties, and working 
expenses, owing to the rise in cost of materials and heavy 
consumption of expensive fuel, owing to the large volume of 
traffic handled, will doubtless absorb a large portion of the 
increase in gross revenue. Shareholders may possibly 
benefit, but the directors are likely to adupt a very cautious 
policy. No interim dividends have been paid for the year 
just closed. 
BurMAH OIL. 

A preliminary statement of results for the year 1917, 
issued by the Burmah Oil Company, shows that profits, after 
allowing for income tax, amounted to £2,277,000, as against 
£1,234,000 for 1916. The ordinary dividend and bonus is 
raised from 30 to 324 per cent. free of income-tax, and 
£1,384,000 is carried forward, subject to excess profits duty, 
estimated at £1,250,000. Market expectations and a bonus 
distribution of shares are realised by the recommendation 


_ that a part of the reserves be capitalised and issued as fully- 


paid ordinary shares, amounting to £952,500. These shares 
will be allotted pro rata to shareholders at the rate of one 
new share for every two shares now held. 

LLUCELLUM. 








FREE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 
Towards World-Religion and World-Brotherhood. 





STEINWAY HALL, Lower Seymour Street (off Portman Sq., W.) 
NEXT SUNDAY, 11 A.M. 
Rev. WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
“In the Fourth Year” (H. G. Wells’ New Book. 





“A GREAT 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over £9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 








DUTTON’S ute 


DUTTON’S Shorthand has only 6 rules_and 29 characters. 
Complete theory learned in 24 hours. That stage reached, 
practice quickly gives high reporting speeds. Send 2 stamps 
for specimen lesson to Dutton’s College (Room 60), Skegness. 


SHORTHAND 








AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEaL RESIDENCE RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Turkish, Continental, and Electric Baths. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


LUE TRIANGLE CLUBS for business giris and munition workers 
are being opened in many districts. Educated women with 
gifts of leadership who want modern club work, should write to 
the Y.W.C.A. Training and Candidates Sec., 26, George Street, 
London, W.1. 
Good salaries for responsible posts. 
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